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TARIEE  PEOBLEMS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  m  Befbesbntatives, 

Wednesday,  April  eO,  mi.  . 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordriey 
(chairman)  presiding.  ,  j 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  if  the  committee  will  be  in  order,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  hearing.  I  believe  Mr.  Kirby  will  address  the 
committee  first.  Mr.  Kirby,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

SIATElOaiT  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  KIRBY,  PRESIDENT  SOTJTHEEH 

TARIFF  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
represent  the  Southern  Tariff  Association,  and  through  your  cour- 
tesy we  were  accorded  this  hearing,  and  we  have  come  to  tell  you  as 
briefly  as  possible  our  problems.  We  desire  to  conserve  your  time, 
and  while  you  have  generously  offered  us  an  hour  and  45  minutes, 
very  likely  we  will  not  consume  as  much  time  as  that. 

The  audience  is  composed  almost  strictly  of  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  now  being  held  m  this  city 
There  are  57  southern  industries  represented  m  this  association,  ioO 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  and  probably  200  indi- 
vidual activities  not  associated  with  organized  industries. 

The  Southern  Tariff  Association  is  a  nonpartisan  organization, 
cx«fkted  during  the  year  1920  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  non- 
partisan tribunal  or  forum  where  problems  affecting  the  South, 
Specially  with  respect  to  national  legislation  and  particulariv  with 
respect  to  the  tariff,  could  be  discussed  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
entirely  free  from  partisan  interest  or  character.  Probably  9o  per 
cent  of  the  membership  is  democratic,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  busi- 
ness men  and  producers  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party.  1  men- 
tion that  to  show  that  it  is  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  producers  of  the  South  to  influence  justice  m  legislation,  so  that 
in  whatever  tariff  levies  may  be  laid  they  will  be  so  le^vied  as  not  to 
discriminate  against  any  industry  or  any  section  of  the  country,  to 
the  end  that  American  standards  of  labor  and  living  may  be  mam- 
tained  in  every  line  of  effort.  .      .  i.  t 

Personally,  1  have  no  interest  in  this  question,  m  the  sense  that  i 
am  engaged  m  the  creation  of  any  product  that  needs  protection 
airaia^  foreign  competition  or  needs  that  measure  of  justice  that  is 
necessary  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  with  the 
cost  of  production  in  other  countries.  I  am  a  vellow-pme  lumber 
manufacturer,  'way  down  in  Texas  on  Oie  Gulf.  There  is  no  compe- 
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tition  from  any  foreiir.i  count rv  that  would  deny  me  a  market  for  an 
additional  car  of  product,  whether  luml)er  be  retained  on  the  tree 
list  or  not.  So  I  want  to  relieve  the  members  of  the  committee  o± 
any  suspicion  that  I  have  any  seL'ish  interest  in  what  I  am  pre- 
senting. . 

I  undertook  this  work  at  the  request  of  tlie  cotton  tanners  ot 
Texas,  and  the  cattle  raisers  of  Texas,  and  the  sheep  and  wool 
growers  of  Texas,  the  rice  fanners  of  Texas,  and  the  peanut  farmers 
of  Texas. 

From  the  free  importation  of  vegetable  oils  the  cotton  tanners 
of  the  South  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  their  cot- 
ton seed  in  the  crop  of  1920,  short  as  it  was.  amoimtin<r  to  i)i  a(  tu  ally 
$860,000,000.  Perhaps  other  causes  contributed  thereto,  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  condition  with  respect  to  those  other  causes, 
the  free  importation  of  vegetable  oils  from  China  and  India  and  the 
Tropics  would  have  had  the  same  effect  under  the  free  movement 
of  commerce  that  has  been  produced  upon  the  value  of  southern 
cottonseed. 

The  woolgrowers  of  Texas  found  themselves  facing  bankruptcy 
through  the  importaticm  of  wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  uie  sale  of  that  product  in  this  country  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country.  The  warehouses  of  San  Angelo, 
San  Antonio,  Del  Rio,  El  Paso,  and  other  points  in  western  Texas 
are  full  of  wool,  for  which  there  is  no  demand  and  no  sale. 

The  peanut  growers,  who  had  reached  a  condition  of  thrift,  and 
year  by  year  more  lands  were  being  put  into  pearnt  l  ulture  and  more 
and  more  people  employed  in  that  industry,  found  themselves  facing 
disaster  in  consequence  of  the  free  importation  into  this  country  of 

Sanuts  and  peanut  oils  and  other  vegetable  oils,  largely  frcan  China, 
anchnria,  Korea,  and  India. 

Under  those  circumstances  they  appealed  to  me  to  do  what  I 
could  to  assist  them  in  eluninating  from  the  legislative  policy  of 
our  National  Government  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  and 
to  contend  that  whatever  the  levies  may  be  at  the  customhouse, 
whether  for  revenue  only,  as  one  poUtical  party  contends,  or 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  manufacture 
and  American  industry,  as  another  political  party  contends,  those 
levies  should  be  so  laid  that  they  would  give  us  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity before  the  law  and  give  us  a  chance  to  produce  on  a  basis 
that  would  not  reduce  our  toilers  to  the  living  standards  and  levels 
of  life  of  their  European  and  Asiatic  competitors. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Kirby,  may  I  interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  KiRBT.  I  would  rather  you  would  not,  Mr.  Garner,  until  I 
conclude  my  statement. 

Mr.  (iAiiXER.  Very  well. 

iSIr.  Kirby.  This  question  of  protecting  American  thrift  and  in- 
dustry is  as  old  as  the  Government  itself.  Tliere  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  a  wicked  device  of  the  Eepublican  Party  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  unjust  burdens  upon  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  born  long  before  the  Republican  Party  was  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  very  second  act  passed  by  the  First  Congress  at 
its  first  session  assembled  under  the  present  Constitution  was  a  tariff 
act,  and  it  recited  in  its  preamble  that  it  Avas  for  the  purpose  of 
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caising  revenue  to  pay  the  national  debt  and  to  promote  and  en- 
courage domestic  manufactures.  In  the  Congress  that  passed  that 
act  were  men  whose  names  appear  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; men  who  aided  in  formulating  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
under  which  we  fought  the  Revolutionary  War;  men  who  sat  in  that 
marvelous  convention  in  Philadelphia  that  formulated  the  present 
Constitution ;  and  the  bill  as  passed,  with  that  recitation,  bore  the 
edgnature  of  the  man  who  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  So  that  this  thought  of  giving 
Americtm  industry,  American  toil,  and  American  capital  such  pro- 
tection as  was  necessary  to  enooun^  and  promote  their  thrift  origi- 
nated with  these  matchless  men  who  pnginated  the  GovOTnment 
itsdif. 

Some  of  us  as  the  years  have  passed  have  not  agreed  with  that 
philosophy,  but  certainly  We  can  not  be  charged  with  any  lack  of 
patriotism  when  we  have  such  illusbious  examples  for  that  for  which 

we  now  con^d.  ,  ,  •    w  4. 

Without  any  desire  to  sound  any  note  of  partisanship,  let  rie  state 
in  a  brief  way  why  we  southemeris  and  Democrats  feel  justified  in 
the  request  we  are  going  to  make  of  you  in  a  memorial  soon  to  be 
read  before  you.  As  we  read  the  history  of  the  past,  we  know  that 
our  great  leader,  "  Samt "  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  a  protectionist : 
we  know  that  James  Madison  and  James  Monroe  were  protectionists ; 
we  know  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  protectionist;  we  know  that 
the  last  Democratic  President  before  the  war  signed  m  this  city, 
early  in  1861,  the  Morill  tariff  bill,  the  basis  of  which  was  protection 
to  American  industry.  We  know  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  our  great 
southern  leader,  was  a  protectionist  until  his  philosophy  taught  him 
that  since  the  institution  of  slavery  had  come  to  be  a  promment  part 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  South  it  was  better  for  wuntry  that 
we  should  have  the  freest  trade  possible  conastent  with  the  necessary 
revenue.  He  therefore  became  a  free  trader  in  a  sense.  At  the  tune 
he  was  a  protectionist  Daniel  Webster,  truly  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  New  England,  was  a  free  trader.  They  reversed  their  posi- 
tions upon  this  question  in  later  years,  when  the  i»te™8*s  of  Mi. 
Calhoun's  countrymen  drove  him  to  the  pomt  of  the^  freest  trade 
position  and  when  the  interests  of  Mr.  Webster's  coostituente  drove 
him  to  the  other  view.  So  that  at  all  times  the  representataves  of 
the  people  have  sought  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  constituents. 

AA'ith  this  illustrious  example  before  us  of  what  has  been  taie  status 
in  years  past  and  what  Avere  the  views  of  the  great  men  m  whose 
footstei  s  we  seek  to  follow,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  m  chang- 
ing our  minds  with  respect  to  a  purely  economic  question  if  upon 
examination  our  judgment  is  convinced  that  the  public  welfare  wiU 

be  promoted  thereby.  ,11,^1  v  u  -1. 

We  wish,  as  Ave  know  you  wish,  that  there  shall  be  the  very  highest 
measure  of  prosperity  foV  the  American  people  in  every  section  of  our 
o-reat  Republic.  We  know  that  if  there  ever  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  our  great  country  when  protective  levies  against  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  and  products  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
justified  that  period  is  now. 

I  am  old  enouo-li  to  remember  something  of  the  condition  ot  my 
great  section.  aft^r.Uie  Civil  War.  As  a  boy  1  plowed  a  yoke  of  oxen 
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tition  from  any  foreiiz.i  ooiintry  that  won\d  deny  me  a  market  for  an 
additional  car"  of  product,  whether  himlicr  be  retained  on  tlie  free 
list  or  not  So  I  want  to  relieve  the  meinl)ers  of  the  committee  of 
any  suspidon  that  I  have  any  seLSsh  interest  in  what  I  am  pre- 
senting. 

I  undertook  this  work  at  the  request  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
Texas,  and  the  cattle  raisers  of  Texas,  and  the  sheep  and  avooI 
gro^\e^s  of  Texas,  the  rice  farmers  of  Texas,  and  the  peanut  farmers 

of  Texas. 

From  the  free  importation  of  vc<]retable  oils  the  cotton  farmei-s 
of  the  South  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  their  cot- 
ton seed  in  the  crop  of  1920,  short  as  it  was.  amounting  to  practically 
$850,000,000.  Perhaps  other  causes  contributed  thereto,  but  what- 
ever m&j  have  been  the  condition  with  respect  to  those  other  causes, 
the  free  importation  of  vegetable  oils  from  China  and  India  and  the 
Tropics  would  have  had  the  same  effect  under  the  free  movement 
of  commerce  that  has  been  pfodnced  upMi  the  value  of  southern 

The  woolgrowers  of  Texas  found  themselves  facing  bankruptcy 
through  the  importatiffli  of  wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  sale  of  that  product  in  this  country  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country.  The  warehouses  of  San  Angelo, 
San  Antonio,  Del  Rio,  El  Paso,  and  other  points  in  western  Texas 
are  full  of  wool,  for  which  there  is  no  demand  and  no  sale. 

The  peanut  growers,  who  had  reached  a  condition  of  thrift,  and 
vear  by  year  more  lands  were  being  put  into  peanut  culture  and  more 
and  more  people  employed  in  that  industry,  found  themselves  f acmg 
disaster  in  consequence  of  the  free  importation  into  this  countrv  of 
peanuts  and  peanut  oils  and  other  vegetable  oils,  largely  from  Chma, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  India.  u  *  t 

Under  those  circmnstances  they  appealed  to  me  to  do  what  1 
could  to  assist  them  in  eliminating  from  the  legislative  policy  of 
our  National  Government  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  and 
to  contend  that  whatever  the  levies  may  be  at  the  customhouse, 
whether  for  revenue  only,  as  one  pf)litical  party  contends,  or 
whetlier  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  manufacturers 
and  American  industry,  as  another  political  party  contends,  those 
levies  should  be  so  laid  that  they  would  give  us  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity before  the  law  and  give  us  a  chance  to  produce  on  a  basis 
that  would  not  reduce  our  toilers  to  the  living  standards  and  levels 
of  life  of  their  European  and  Asiatic  competitors. 

Mr.  (Jarxer.  Mr.  Kirbv,  may  I  interrupt  you? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  would  rather  you  would  not,  Mr.  Garner,  until  1 
conclude  my  statement. 

Mr.  (tarnkr.  Very  well.  .  j  • 

Mr.  Kirby.  This  "question  of  protecting  American  thrift  and  in- 
dustry is  as  old  as  the  Government  itself.  There  are  thow  who 
believe  that  it  is  a  wicked  device  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
purpose  of  laving  unjust  burdens  upon  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  born  long  before  the  Eepublican  Party  was  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  very  second  act  passed  by  the  First  Congress  aX 
its  first  session  assembled  under  the  present  Constitution  was  a  tariff 
act  and  it  recited  in  its  preamble  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
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raising  revenue  to  pay  the  national  debt  and  to  promote  and  en- 
courage domestic  manufactures.  In  the  Congress  that  passed  that 
act  wei«  men  whose  names  appear  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; men  who  aided  in  formulating  the  Articles  of  Conlederation 
under  which  we  fought  the  Revolutionary  War ;  men  who  sat  in  that 
marvelous  convention  in  Philadelphia  that  formulated  the  present 
Constitution :  and  the  bill  as  passed,  with  that  recitation,  bore  the 
signature  of  the  maa  who  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  an 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  So  that  this  thought  ot  giving 
American  industry,  American  toil,  and  Amencan  capital  such  pro- 
tecticm  as  was  necessary  to  encourage  and  promote  their  thrift  origi- 
nated with  these  matchless  m«tt  who  ongmated  the  Government 
itself. 

Some  of  us  as  the  years  have  passed  have  not  agreed  with  that 
philosophy,  but  certainly  we  can  not  be  charged  with  any  lack  ot 
patriotism  when  we  have  such  illustrious  examples  for  that  for  which 

we  now  contend.  ,      ^ .      , .    ,  ,       *  i. 

Without  any  desire  to  sound  any  note  of  partisanship,  let  me  state 
in  a  brief  way  why  we  southerners  and  Democrats  feel  justified  in 
the  request  we  are  going  to  make  of  you  in  a  memorial  soon  to  be 
read  before  you.   As  we  read  tiie  history  of  the  past,  we  know  that 
our  great  leader,  "Saint"  Thomas  Jefferson,  waa  a  protectionist: 
we  know  that  James  Madison  and  James  Monroe  were  protectionists; 
we  know  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  protectionist;  we  know  that 
the  last  Democratic  President  before  the  war  signed  m  this  city, 
early  in  1861,  the  Morill  tariff  biU,  the  basis  of  which  was  protection 
to  American  industry.   We  know  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  our  great 
southern  leader,  was  a  protectionist  until  his  philosophy  taught  him 
that  since  the  institution  of  slavery  had  come  to  be  a  prominent  part 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  South  it  was  better  for  his  country  that 
we  should  have  the  freest  trade  possible  consistent  with  the  necessary 
revenue.   He  therefore  became  a  free  trader  in  a  sense.  At  the  time 
he  was  a  protectionist  Daniel  Webster,  truly  representmg  the  inter- 
ests of  New  England,  was  a  free  trader.   They  reversed  their  posi- 
tions upon  this  question  in  later  years,  when  the  interests  of  Mx. 
Calhoun's  countrymen  drove  him  to  the  pomt  of  the  freest  trade 
position  and  when  the  interests  of  Mr.  Websfe«'s  constituents  drove 
him  to  the  other  view.   So  that  at  all  times  the  representatives  of 
the  people  have  sought  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  constituents. 

^V\th  this  illustrious  example  before  us  of  what  has  been  the  status 
in  vears  past  and  what  were  the  views  of  the  great  men  in  whose 
footstei  s  we  seek  to  follow,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  m  chang- 
m<r  our  minds  with  respect  to  a  purely  economic  question  if  upon 
examination  our  judgment  is  convinced  that  the  public  welfare  will 

be  promoted  thereby.  ,      »_  ^i.  i.«  u  -j. 

We  wish,  as  we  know  vou  wish,  that  there  shall  be  the  very  highest 
measure  of  prosperitv  for  the  American  people  in  every  section  of  our 
•Treat  Kepublic.  We  know  that  if  there  ever  was  a  period  m  the 
history  of  our  great  counti  A'  when  protective  leries  ^inst  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  and  products  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
justified  that  period  is  now.  . 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  something  of  the  condition  of  my 
great  section  after  the  Civil  A^'al .  As  a  boy  I  plowed  a  yoke  of  oxen 
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because  we  did  not  have  the  price  of  a  horse.  I  plowed  them  on  grass 
because  we  could  not  afford  to  buy  feed  for  th^.  We  were  broke.. 
Our  State  was  broke.  Our  citizens  were  broke  and  our  industries 
were  broke.  We  had  to  go  to  work  on  levels  we  had  not  previoudy.. 
known.  So  must  Europe  to-day.  The  GovOTiments  of  Europe  are 
embarrassed.  The  industries  are  embarrassed.  The  eitizensnip  is 
broke.  The  citizenship  must  go  to  work  in  productive  industry  on, 
the  lowest  basis  of  living  they  have  ever  known  and  the  most  inade^ 
quate  wage  reward.  * 

In  order  that  American  toil  may  not  be  reduced  to  that  level,,  in 
order  that  American  workingmen  may  enjoy  some  measure  of  prps-;, 
peritv,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  re^rdleas  of  political  afBli»-;. 
tions,  to  give  us  for  a  period,  and  especially  for  the  reconstructicai 
period  of  those  devastated  countries  over  there,  such  tariff  levies  as 
may  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  over  there  and  over  here.^  .If  ; 
yoii  do  not  do  that,  what  will  be  the  result?   There  will  be  millions 
and  millions  of  idle  men  and  women  in  this  country.  There  will  be 
tears  and  heartaches  and  suffering  and  poverty.    No  man  wants  to 
bring  about  such  a  condition  because  you,  us  we,  would,  if  you  could,, 
banish  all  poverty  from  the  world.   You  would,  if  you  could,  make- 
it  so  that  every  toiler  in  America  when  he  went  to  his  little  home  at 
night  would  be  met  at  the  gate  by  laughing  cliildren  and  would  cross 
his  threshold  to  hear  a  contented  wife  singing  a  lullaby  to  the  last 
born,  for  in  the  home  and  in  the  community  where  just  reward  is 
won  by  honest  and  contented  toil  there  is  peace  and  patriotism  and 
high  purpose  and  civilization.   In  that  home  there  is  no  riot  agamst 
the  law,  no  rebellion  against  constituted  authority,  no  tempest  of 
communism. 

I  know  you  all  recognize  those  principles,  and  we  have  come  to 
tell  you,  as  representatives  of  the  prostrate  industries  of  the  South^ 
that'^we'must  have  your  aid,  unless  you  want  us  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  pauper  labor  of  India  and  the  Orient  and  to  the  level  of  these 
impoverished  European  countries. 

That  is  our  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  while 
I  have  stated  it  awkwardly  and  without  preparation,  in  so  far  as 
having  prepared  any  manuscript  is  concerned,  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept my  earnestness'^  for  Avhutever  deticiuecy  there  may  have  been 
in  my  manner  of  representing  this  great  body  of  business  men  who 
are  backing  me  up  in  this  activity.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Young.  Mx.  Kirby,  does  the  memorial  you  propose  to  file  in- 
clude a  list  of  those  particular  articles  upon  which  you  think  duties 

should  be  imposed?  i     i-  ^  p 

Mr.  KiRBT.  There  will  be  attached  to  the  memorial  a  list  ot  the 
schedules  which  industry,  from  the  best  information  they  have,  and 
from  the  leaders  in  that  industry,  the  minimum  of  levy  you  ought 
to  make  for  that  particular  commodity. 

Mr.  YoTJNG.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  we  have  had  it 
repeatedly  stated  here  that  certain  articles  produced  in  the  South 
would  not  be  benefitted  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  a  tariff;  for  in- 
stance, cotton.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  on  the  House  floor  by 
representatiA-es  from  the  South  that  duties  upon  cotton  were  abso- 
lutely valueless,  and  I  think  this  committee  would  like  to  know  the 
views  of  this  associationy  for  instance,  as  to  that,  as  well  as  to  somo 
other  items. 
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Mr.  KiRBT.  Having  be^n  engaged,  in  a  small  way,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  all  my  life  and  knowing  something  about  the  market 
ttierefor,  I  should  say  that  with  640,000  bales  of  cotton  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  a  little  duty  might  be  helpful,  and  might 
produce  some  revenue,  anyway,  if  it  does  not  aJtord  any  protection.. 

Mr,  YouKO.  You  believe  it  would? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  CoLUEK.  That  is  long  staple ;  how  about  the  short  staple  ? 
Mr.  Kirby.  So  far  as  the  short  staple  is  concerned,  just  now  Uiere 
are  no  substantial  importations. 
Mr.  CoLLiEB.  Have  there  ever  been  any? 

Mr.  Kirby  (continuing).  But  what  are  you  going  to  get  from 
l^gypt  and  IncUa  with  the  poverty  that  exists  in  those  countries  ? 
Mr.  CoiiUm  Have  there  ever  been  any  importations  of  short 

staple  cotton? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  There  have  not  been,  and  there  has  not  been  anv  sub- 
stantial amount  of  vegetable  oils  imported  heretofore,  nor  of  beef,, 
nor  of  mutton,  but  we  have  them  now. 

Mr.  CoMiiER.  You  say  that  there  was  enough  vegetable  oil  came 
into  the  country  last  year  to  cause  the  cotton  farmere  of  the  South 
to  lose  $350,000,000  on  about  7,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed.  How  did 
you  arrive  at  those  fibres? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  Those  ^ures  are  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.. 

Mr.  CoiiiiEB.  On  what  basis  did  you  proceed?  What  valuation 
did  you  put  upon  the  cotton  seed  ? 

tMr.  KiBBY.  The  valuation  was  $70  a  ton,  as  the  price  was  nine 
months  ago. 

Mr.  CoiiLiER.  How  about  everything  else  that  went  down  that  did 
not  have  any  flood  of  importations? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  I  stated  m  my  opening  statement  that  there  wefe 
other  causes  that  influenced  the  shrinkage  or  the  deflation  in  values,, 
but  even  without  the  presence  of  those  causes,  the  free  importation 
of  these  cheap  goods,  absolutely  supplying  our  market  would  have 
had  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  CoiiOEB.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Kirby,  that  if  we  had  not  had 
any  material  importation  of  vegetable  oil  that  with  the  deflation  of 
all  agricultural  products  last  year  the  farmers  of  the  South  would 
have  gotten  $70  or  $60  or  $50  a  ton  for  their  seed  ? 

Mr.  KiRnY.  I  can  not  say  that  they  would  have,  because  I  doubt  if 
they  ^vould  with  this  deflation  program  in  existence;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  deflation  program  to-day  they  can  not  sell  it  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Collier.  If  you  doubt  whether  they  would  have  gotten  even 
$50  a  ton,  then  you  can  not  put  the  loss  of  $350,000,000  altogether  on 
the  importation  of  vegetable  oils,  as  I  believe  you  stated  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Yes:  that  Avas  my  statement,  and  I  am  basing  it  upon 
the  shrinkage  in  value  of  their' commodity.  Now,  there  would  have 
been  some  substantial  shrinkage,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
flation process  set  up  by  another  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Collier.  And  when  you  refer  to  the  cotton  farmer  of  the 
South  losing  so  much  by  reason  of  not  having  protection,  you  mean 
to  speak  altogether  with  reference  to  the  cotton  seed  and  you  are 
not  referring  to  the  staple  cotton? 
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Mr.  KiRBY.  I  was  referring  to  seed  entirely. 

Mr.  Collier.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  thought  maybe  you  were 
misled  by  Mr.  Young's  questions.  .   „  , 

Mr  Gabnek.  The  probability  is  that  they  deflated  all  other  thnigs 
and  yon  inflated  the  amount  of  loss  a  little  bit  when  calculating  it  on 
the  basis  of  $70 ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  I  may,  to  get 
at  the  practical  features  of  this  matter.  You  refer  to  raw  materials. 
Will  you  describe  a  raw  material  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  KntBT.  The  term  is  politically  understood  to  refer  to  the  ma- 
terials used  in  manufacture.  Of  course,  it  is  the  finished  product  of 
the  producer  of  that  material. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  want  you  to  try  to  give  to  this  committee  a  con- 
crete satisfactory,  and  final  definition  of  the  term  "  raw  material. 
You  •Gentlemen  who  come  here  from  the  West  and  South  use  that 
term  constantly.  You  speak  constantly  of  raw  materials,  and  if  you 
can  define  that  term  for  the  committee  you  will  confer  upon  it  quite 
a  favor,  because  so  far  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  satistactonly 
desi'niato  and  point  out  just  what  raw  material  is.  It  you  could 
desif'iiate  the  microbe  or  germ,  so  to  speak,  involved  m  that  term 

raw  material "  I,  for  one,  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr  KiHBY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  so.  Political  philosophers 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  They  tried  to  do  it  in  your  Democratic 

platform  in  1884. 

Mr  G  utxER.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  can  not  be  done,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  raw  material.  If  I  under- 
stand it.  the  contention  is  that  it  is  material  into  the  production  of 
which  no  labor  has  cone,  l)ut  I  can  conceive  of  no  material  m  the 
production  of  Avhich  there  has  not  been  some  expenditure  of  labor. 

Mr  Ktrry.  AA'e  are  speakinir  of  it  in  the  economic  sense. 

^h•.  Garner.  I^t  ns  try  to  illustrate  it :  A  piece  of  cloth  that  comes 
from  the  manufacturer  would  not  be  raw  material. 

Mr  KiRi?Y.  It  would  be  raw  material  for  the  tailor. 

Mr  Garner.  I  was  just  going  to  remark  that  it  would  be  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  tailor.  Therefore,  the  proposition  resolves  itself  into  this, 
that  all  products  of  lal)or  would  l)e  raw  material  except  those  prod- 
ucts that  were  sold  to  the  ultimate  consume)-. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  All  that  went  into  the  article  that  was  sold  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  t      j;  i 

Mr  Garner.  I  agree  with  you  with  reference  to  the  policy  ot  eqiial 
taxation.  I  think  that  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  industries 
should  be  treated  alike,  whether  they  are  treated  from  the  protective 
standpoint  or  from  the  revenue  standpoint,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
gentleman  can  take  anv  other  position  in  regard  to  it.  jSow  1  want 
to  ask  you  one  practical  question :  You  spoke  of  being  induced  to  em- 
bark upon  this  association  by  the  cattle  men  and  cotton  people  and 
wool  people,  or  you  emphasized  those  thr(  e  industries.  Suppose  in 
the  framing  of  a  bill  from  the  protective  standpoint  it  shoulcl  be  so 
framed  that  those  industries  would  not  get  the  same  consideration  or 
eaual  and  iust  consideration,  with  the  manufacturers:  What  would  be 
y^ur  position,  if  you  were  a  Member  of  Congress,  with  reference  to 

^^Mr'^^KiRBT.  I  would  undertake  to  defeat  it,  or  I  would  undertake 
to  get  the  same  degree  of  protection  for  everybody,  or  equality  before 
the  law. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  you  did  not  succeed,  then  what  would  be 
your  vote  upon  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  would  vote  for  the  best  thing  I  could  get.  [Ap- 
plause.] Tw  T 

Mr.  Garner.  I  asked  you  a  plain,  concrete  question.  Do  1  under- 
stand that  vou  are  being  cheered  by  the  members  of  your  association 
here  upon  the  theory  that  if  they  wrote  into  the  bill  20  per  cent  of 
protection  for  you  and  100  per  cent  protection  for  the  other  man  yoa 
should  vote  for  it  as  the  best  thing  you  could  get? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  is  what  you  would  do? 
Mr.  KiRBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  (jarner.  In  other  words,  you  Avould  permit  your  section  of  the 
country  to  be  discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  in 
that  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  would  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  would  agree  to  it  by  your  vote? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  would  because  it  would  be  better  to  give  my  people 
half  a  loaf  than  to  have  them  starve  in  a  body. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  say  that  if  Congress  should  discriminate  against 
your  section  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  SO  per  cent  in  its  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government,  you  would  stiU  accept  it  and 
would  say, "  I  will  take  it " « 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Everv  man  who  has  stood  in  your  shoes  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  past  100  years  has  done  exactly  what  I 
told  vou  that  I  would  do.  I  would  get  the  best  I  could  for  my  people. 
If  that  was  the  best  I  could  g^  I  would  not  be  for  it,  but  I  would  have 

to  take  it.  j.     •  i 

Mr.  Garner.  Point  out  to  me.  if  you  can,  the  name  of  a  single  man 

in  Congress  during  the  last  100  ^rears  who  has,  when  the  proposed 

legislation  discriminated  against  him  or  his  set^on  to  the  extent  of  80 

per  cent,  voted  for  the  bill? 
Mr.  KiRBY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  details,  but  there  was 

one  

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  You  have  just  remarked  that  every 
man  who  has  been  standing  in  my  shoes  for  the  past  100  years  has 

done  that.  ,       ,       ^  .  _ 

Mr.  KiRBT.  Hiat  is  what  our  statesmen  have  been  doing,  i  ou  will 
remember  the  position  of  a  distinguished  citizen  from  Kentucky.  At 
one  time  he  had  the  theory  of  the  tariff  that  Hickory  Jackson  had.  and 
took  the  position  of  other  distinguished  Democrats  of  that  period,  but 
he  compromised  upon  the  proposition  because  it  was  better,  as  he 
thought,  to  get  the  modicum  of  protection  that  the  bill  provided  for 
rather  than  have  none  at  all.  Then,  when  they  remonstrated  with 
him  and  said, "  Mr.  Clay,  you  will  lose  the  Presidency  by  that  action," 
he  replied, "  I  would  rather  be  right  than  President." 

Mr.  Garner.  But  he  was  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  protec- 
tion. * 
IVfr  ICiRBY.  Y'es. 

Mr!  Garner.  Then  I  will  put  tliis  practical  question  to  you :  Sup- 
pose you  were  drawing  a  tanff  bill,  or  suppose  these  gentlemen  here 
in  drawing?  a  tariff  bill  put  hides  upon  the  free  list  and  oil  upon  the 
free  list,  those  being  commodities  that  you  have  referred  to:  When 
they  appealed  to  you  for  your  vote  what  would  you  say  to  them? 
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Mr.  KiBBY.  If  that  was  the  only  thing  the  bill  did,  then  I  would 
vote  no. 

Mr.  Gabner.  In  other  words,  you  are  here  making  an  argument 
for  a  bill  and  asking  our  support  of  it  no  matter  what  it  contains. 
If  it  protects  certain  products  jou  want  the  Democrats  to  vote  for 
it  regardless  of  the  discrimination? 

Mr.  KiEBT.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Referring  to  the  statement  in  re^rd  to  oil  going  into 
the  bill,  I  want  to  say  that  that  impression  did  not  exist  with  the 
committee,  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  and  so  you  are  under  no 
embarrassment  there.  You  say  that  you  are  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KiBBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fb£Ar.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  95  per  cent  of  these  gentlemen 
with  you  are  Democrats  ? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  do  not  know  about  the  particuLar  representation 
here,  but  that  statement  applies  to  the  membership  of  the  association. 
This  is  a  delegated  body,  and  I  have  not  tested  them  as  to  their  party 
affiliations. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  large  business  men,  representing 
their  respective  States? 

Mr.  KiKHY.  I  would  not  say  that  they  are  as  a  rule,  because  we 
have  a  great  many  farmers  in  the  delegation,  who  would  not  be 
regarded  as  lax'ge  business  men. 

^Ir.  Frear.  \ou  probably  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  even  your 
State  has  Representatives  who  have  been  somewhat  severely  taiken 
to  task  for  their  opposition  to  certain  tariff  views? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  intimations  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  ask  3'ou  on  behalf  of  this  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  you  use  your  best  efforts  as  a  missionary  on  some  of 
these  gentlemen  

Mr.  KiRBY  (interrupting).  I  am  trying  to  convert  John  Garner 
right  now. 

Mr,  Garner.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas  that  he  has 
already  converted  me.  I  have  been  converted  a  long  time  to  the 
theory  of  just  and  equal  taxation  and  to  the  theory  that  all  sections 
of  the  country  should  be  treated  alike;  but  I  can  not  agree  with 
the  proposition  that  it  is  fair  and  etpial  taxation  when  they  are 
protected  on  their  products  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent  while  our 
section  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  There  is  a  dis- 
crimination there  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Young.  Nobody  is  proposing  to  do  thai:. 

Mr.  Oldfieli).  You  stated  a  while  a^o  that  95  per  cent  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  members  of  your  association  are  democrats.  Do  you 
know  what  percentage  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  appear 
to-day  are  Democrats  who  supported  the  Demoeratic  ticket  last  fall? 

Mr.  KiKHY.  Xo,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  whe<^er  you 
voted  for  Harding  or  Cox  last  fall? 

Mr.  KiRBT-  I  voted  for  Harding,  but  I  am  not  a  Bepubliean*  I 
was  protesting  against  the  apostasy  of  my  own  crowd. 

Mr.  OiiDFiEU).  You  are  a  protectionist,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kjbbt.  When  I  jfind  that  I  have  been  wrong  all  my 

life— — 
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Mr.  Oldmbld  (interposing).  When  you  appeared  before  tins  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago,  or  a  few  weeks  ago,  my  recollection  is  tHat 
you  then  made  an  argument  for  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Yes.   Two  of  those  commodities  are  not  represented 
here.  Lumber  is  not  represented  here  nor  is  oil. 

Mr.  Garker.  But  you  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  only  tavoied 
levying  a  tariff  for  revenue  purposes. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Yes;  purely  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  now  you  have  your  eyes  open. 

Mr  Oldfield.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  belong  to  your  association  in  the  South  are  also  jjrotectionists 
and  whether  they  supported  Hardiflg  in  the  last  campaign  ? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  do  not  think  they  supported  Harding,  but  I  think 
that  most  of  them  are  protectionists  for  their  own  commodities, 
although  they  would  likely  shy  at  the  other  fellow's  protection.  1 
do  not  mean  these  gentlemen  here  in  that  statement,  but  i  mean  to 
sav  that  of  southern  people  as  a  rule.  ,    ,  • 

"Mr.  Oldfield.  Somebody  stated  here  during  the  hearings  scmae 
weeks  ago  that  there  was  a  great  sentiment  for  protection  m  the 
South  and  that  there  was  liable  to  be  two  parties  down  there— a 
protection  party  and  a  revenue  party.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 

a  erood  idea?  .       ,       ,    -^^  -n  i. 

Mr  KiRBY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  Democratic  Party 
ought  to  get  back  to  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Old 
Hickory  Jackson  and  take  the  right  position  on  protection  aad  sound 

money.  ,  .   i_*  1.  x 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Do  you  think  that  this  country  is  big  enough  to 

have  two  protectionist  parties? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a  party  question  at  alL 
This  is  an  economic  question.  ^  .       ,  * 

Mr.  Oldfield.  How  can  a  taxing  question  be  anything  else  except 

a  party  question  ?  ,     ,     1 ,    v  .a- 

Mr.  KiRBY.  It  is  a  political  question,  but  why  should  it  be  a  partisan 

^"mi\^Oldfield.  There  are  people  who  feel,  and  they  are  as  honest  as 
we  are,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  just  and  equitable  protective 
tariff  piece  of  legislation.  The  fact  is  that  it  can  not  be  done,  and  1 
believe  that  if  vou  will  study  the  question  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  KiEBY.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  changes  in  the 
economic  conditions  that  would  make  the  rates  that  you  prescribe 
to-day  not  applicable  next  year.  There  may  have  been  some  }wki' 
fication  for  the  UnderAvood  bill  when  it  was  passed,  but  the  ]ustifica- 

tion  does  not  exist  now. 

Mr  Oldfield.  As  a  business  man,  do  you  not  know  that  when  you 
place  a  protective  tariff  on  certain  articles  the  producers  of  those 
particular  articles  get  somethino:  without  earning  it? 

Mr  KiRBY.  No,  sir :  they  earn  it.  The  tariff  enables  them  to  sell 
it  at  a  profit,  but  if  the  profit  is  unreasonable,  you  have  your  antitrust 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  that  situation. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  get  at  them  m  that  way. 
You  can  not  convict  them.   You  can  not  get  at  them  m  that  way. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Of  course,  if  you  can  not  prove  their  guilt,  you  should 
not  convict  them.   You  should  not  presume  a  guilt  that  does  not 
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Mr.  Oldfiem>.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  two  politi- 
cal parties  at  the  South,  or  two  Democratic  Parties? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  have  con- 
chided  that  we  have  got  to  do  something,  or  we  will  not  have  any 
Democratic  Party  that  I  can  affiliate  with.   [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Oldfield.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  You  have  asked  these  questions,  and  I  am  answering 
you  frankly. 

Mr.  Oldfikij).  I  can  not  understand  how  you  feel  that  a  protective 
tariff  can  lielp  cotton  proihicers  and  the  producers  of  beef  and  pork, 
for  example,  as  provided  for  in  the  emerjrency  tariff  bill.  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  pork,  we  produce  and  export  four  hundred 
times  as  much  as  we  import,  and  we  compete  witli  <mr  i)ork  products 
in  all  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  compete  with  Ar<:eiitina, 
with  Venezuela,  and  Avith  Australia  in  all  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and,  as  I  have  said,  Ave  exi)ort  four  hundred  times  as  much  of 
those  products  as  Ave  import.  Yet,  uotAvithstandino;  that  fact,  you 
gentlemen  Avant  a  protective  tariff  on  those  ])roducts.- 

M\\  KiRBY.  You  can  not  compete  Avith  Arirentina  and  other  South 
^^nuu'ican  coimtries  in  the  ]ux)duction  of  beef.  Arjientina  comprises 
the  *rreatest  pasturape  area  in  the  Avorld.  l^iey  simply  soav  doAvn  a 
lot  of  clov(n'  and  make  pastures,  and  they  do  not  have  to  provide 
corn  and  otlier  feed  that  the  American  cattlemen  are  ol)liu:ed  to  pro- 
duce. They  do  not  haA'e  to  fatten  their  steers  for  tlie  market,  as  Ave 
do.  Thev  'do  not  even  have  to  herd  them  as  Ave  do,  but  tliey  tui'u 
them  loose  on  their  pasturasre:  and  one  of  their  steers  will  weia'h 
300  pounds  more  than  an  American  ox  avIio  has  been  fed  American 
com  and  other  cattle  feed.  Then  it  is  slan^rhtered  and  loaded  on 
refrigerator  vessels  and  delivered  at  New  York  for  less  freight  cost 
than  we  have  in  shipping  beef  from  Texas  to  NeAv  York. 

Mr.  Oldfifld.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  this  question  as  offensive, 
because  I  have  nothing  on  earth  against  you— — 

Mr.  KiRRY  (interposing).  You  can  not  have,  because  I  am  a  kind- 
hearted  old  man. 

Mr.  Or.DFiEii).  I  would  like  to  knoAv  Avhether  you  contributed  to 
the  Rejuiblican  campaign  fund  last  year  or  not? 

Mr.  KiRRY.  Xot  to  Mr.  Harding's  campaiirn  fund.  Locally  I  did 
give  them  about  half  as  much  as  I  gave  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
fund. 

Mr.  Oldftet^d.  You  say  that  you  did  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  national  Eepublican  campaign  fund? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  No.  sir;  nor  to  the  national  Democratic  fund. 

Mr.  CoiiLTER.  But  you  gave  the  local  Democrats  twice  as  much 
as  you  frave  the  local  Republicans? 

Mr.  KntBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OiJ>Fi£iJD.  You  did  not  contribute  to  the  national  campaign 
funds? 

Mr.  KiKBY.  No.  I  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  my  State,  be- 
cause I  was  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  OiiDFTEiiD.  You  were  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  KiBBY.  No,  sir;  they  went  off  and  left  me.  I  was  without  a 
national  party,  but  there  were  local  questions  that  held  me  to  my 
organization. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal  like  the  story  of  the  colored 
man  who  was  arrested  in  Ohio  for  accepting  a  bribe.  He  was  asked 
to  go  on  and  state  whom  he  voted  for,  and  he  said  that  Avhen  he 
started  to  the  polls  he  met  a  man  who  said  that  he  would  give  lum 
$3  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  He  then  went  a  block  or  two  far- 
ther and  another  man  offered  him  $5  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  was  asked  "Did  you  vote,"  and  he  replied,  ^^les,  sir;  I  voted. 

Which  party  did  you  vote  for,"  he  was  asked;  and  he  replied,  -  i 
voted  the  Republican  ticket,  because  they  were  the  least  corrupt, 
you  sec  " 

"  Mr  Frear.  If  you  were  confronted  with  the  proposition  tliat  in 
Japan  and  China  they  were  paying  25  cents  per  day  for  labor,  while 
in  this  country  we  were  paying  $2.50  per  day,  or  ten  times  as  much 
for  the  same  kind  of  hibor,  how  would  you  protect  labor  in  this 
country  under  the  Underwood  bill? 
Mr.  KiBBT.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Mr  FuEAR.  Would  you  then  believe  it  ad\Tsable  to  give  some  pro- 
tection to  the  people  in  this  country,  and  how  would  you  give  it  in 
a  case  of  that  kind  otherwise  than  by  a  protective  tariff  ? 

Mr  KiKBY.  There  is  no  way  to  do  it  otherwise  than  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  It  is  not  only  advisable  to  do  it  that  way,  but  it  is  im- 
perative that  you  do  something  to  equalize  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  the  cost  in  other  countries 
of  the  necessary  and  essential  commodities  of  this  «>»tt*^»^y' ^nd  al^o 
for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers  who  employ  some  12/M)0,000 

men  and  women.  ,        "  .  -    ,  4. 

Mr  Garner.  I  agree  with  you  that  duties  ought  to  be  put  on  at 
the  customhouse  for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  at  least  a  part  of  the 
revenue  required  to  run  the  Government,  and  that  in  levying  those 
duties  all  industries  should  be  treated  alike.  I  think  the  object  of 
the  hearino^s  here  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  country,  or 
the  conditfons  here  and  abroad.  Now,  you  say  th»t  you  represent 
particularly  the  cotton  producers  and  the  stockmen. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cotton  producer,  but  1  am 
concerned  more  about  cotton  seed.  .  ^,         j  * 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  the  producer  of  the  cotton  is  the  producer  of 

the  seed.  .      .  .  ^k/v 

Mr  KiRBT  You  knoAv  that  if  the  cotton  farmer  can  get  ev&a.  ^ 
per  ton  for  his  seed  he  would  be  getting  more  tiian  he  used  to  get  for 

a  bale  of  cotton.  1  .  i.* 

Mr  Garner.  I  understand  that.   Now,  the  market  for  the  cotton 
grown  in  this  country  is  largely  in  Europe.  Is  not  that  correct? 
Mr.  Kirby.  The  market  for  a  part  of  it  is  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Garner.  The  market  for  the  laraer  part  of  it,  according  to  the 
reports  of  our  Government  authorities,  is  in  Europe. 

Mr  KiRBY.  That  mav  be  since  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill, 
but  prior  to  that  time  there  was  quite  an  augmentation  of  spindles  m 
this  country,  and  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
American  spinners  would  spin  most  of  our  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  so  badly  informed.  Ihe 
number  of  spindles  in  America  has  been  doubled  under  the  Under- 
wood law,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  in  American  mills  of 
cotton  raised  in  this  country  has  been  2G-odd  per  cent  since  the 
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Underwood  bill  was  put  upon  the  statute  books.  Here  is  the  question 
I  asked  you:  We  must  sell  our  cotton  in  Europe,  and  we  must  sell 
$130,000,000  worth  of  the  products  of  the  stock  industry  in  Europe 
-each  year.  Now,  in  framing  a  bill  that  would  give  what  you  say  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  way  of  consideration  for  the  products  of  our  sec- 
tion, if  it  should  be  so  framed  that  importations  from  Europe  would 
cease,  and  therefore  that  they  would  have  no  method  or  way  by  which 
they  could  buy  our  products,  because  they  have  no  gold  and  they  have 
no  service  to  rendw,  because  we  are  carrying  our  own  products  in 
■our  own  bottoms  

Mr.  KiKBT  (interposing).  Do  you  think  this  is  the  only  market  m 
the  world  for  their  merchandise? 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  the  lai^t  market. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  That  is  another  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  will  they  send  goods  here  with  which  to  buy 
<x>tton  and  $130,000,000  worth  of  products  from  our  farms  ? 

Mr.  KntBT.  They  will  do  as  they  have  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  advocate  the  theory  that  we  should  exclude  from 
our  markets  their  importations,  and  then  expect  to  sell  $8,000,000,000 
worth  of  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Kaffir.  I  do  not  advocate  excluding  from  this  market  all  im- 
portations at  all,  but  I  advocate  such  levies  upon  foreign  merchan- 
dise as  will  equidize  the  cost  of  production  in  that  country  with  the 
•cost  in  this  country,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  we  want 
to  maintain  our  present  standard  of  ]xfms  in  America. 

Mr.  Garner.  1  have  put  a  hypothetical  question  to  you  which  I 
think  you  should  answer. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  I  am  answering  you.- 

Mr.  Garner.  I  will  ask  you  &is  question :  If  the  bill  were  so  drawn 
that  it  excluded  all  of  the  products  of  the  earth  from  our  markets, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  you  the  rate  of  duty  tiiat  you  want  on  your 
products,  would  you  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  You  are  assuming  an  impo^ble  condition. 

Mr.  Garner,  Well,  let  us  assume  it. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Under  those  circumstances  

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  is  an  impossible  condition  to 

"Oon  s  1  cle  r 

Mr.  Garxer.  Although  the  witness  may  be  protected  by  the  chair- 
man, I  think  he  should  be  willing  to  answer  mat  question.  If  a  biM 
were  presented  to  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress  represfenting  the 
South,  as  your  association  does,  and  if  that  bill  as  a  result  of  being 
put  into  effect  would  exclude  the  products  of  all  the  other  Gountnes 
from  this  coimtry,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  you  what  your  asso- 
ciation asks  for.  would  you  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it:  If  the  known  effects  of 
the  bill  was  to  exclude  all  products  of  foreign  importation  under 
schedules  that  were  necessary  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  m 
those  countries  and  in  our  own,  I  would  vote  for  it.  If  it  were^not 
that,  but  if  it  were  simplv  an  effort  to  arbitrarily  close  us  in  and  to 
exclude  all  foreign  importations,  I  would  vote  against  it,  and  you 
know  I  would. 

Mr.  LoxGWORTH.  The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  ot  your  cam- 
paign to  convert  Mr.  Gfirner  is  that  you  have  had  him  converted, 
butlbave  let  liim  get  away  from  you. 
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Mr.  KiRBY.  He  is  still  converted,  but  is  trying  to  be  regular. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr-  Garner.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas  that  these  gen- 
tlemen, so  well  versed  in  the  Aft  of  cooking,  fixed  up  a  sweet  morsel 
at  first,  and  it  was  all  right,  but  when  they  revised  it  they  put  a 
lot  of  poison  in  it,  with  the  i^esult  that  I  detected  the  poison  and 
did  not  swallow  the  does. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  or  go,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  questioned  you  on  the  supposition  of  le<rislation  beinor  recom- 
mended which  niiffht  authorize  an  8U  per  cent  discrimination.  We 
have  never  had  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Garxer.  You  are  fr<>iug  to  have  one  with  100  per  cent. 

The  Chaiioiax.  You  have  not  seen  it — wait  until  you  see  it.  The 
liepublican  members  of  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  now  en- 
gajred  in  preparing  a  revision  of  the  ])resent  tariff  law — the  so-called 
Underwood  law.  It  is  the  purpose  of  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  jTfive  equal  ])r()tection  to  industry,  no  matter  in  which  State 
it  is  located  in  this  Union  |  applause]  without  discrimination.  To 
say  that  we  mi<iht  have  a  tariff  hnv  which  will  discriminate  a^rainst 
80"  per  cent  of  the  imi)orts  is  an  impossibility.  In  fact,  we  propose, 
my  friends,  in  this  bill  to  protect  rice,  sugar,  peanuts,  sheep,  cattle, 
hogs — — 

Mr.  Garxer  (intei'posin^).  How  about  hides?  * 

The  Chairmax.  Please  do  not  interrupt  me  until  I  conclude. 

You  talk  about  raw  material.  I  will  tell  you  what  raw  material 
is,  in  my  opinion — I  do  n<^t  know  whether  you  will  ajiree  with  me: 
It  is  the  round  world  untouched  by  man.  Iron  ore  in  the  ^rouncl  is 
raw  material.  Timber  that  stands  in  the  woods  is  raw  material. 
Hide  on  the  back  of  an  animal  is  the  raw  material  of  the  tanner,  but 
the  finished  product  of  the  farmer.  The  man  who  Avants  protection 
on  leather  and  free  trade  on  hides  is  not  my  kind  of  a  protectionist. 
I  Ap])lause.  I  Leathei'  is  the  raAv  material  of  the  shoemaker,  but  the 
finished  pi'odnct  of  the  tanner.  Cotton  is  the  finished  product  of  the 
farmer  and  the  rnw  material  of  the  manufacturer,  and  so  on;  you 
can  <ro  all  along  that  line. 

Year  before  last  500,000  tons  of  ve<retable  oils  came  into  this  coun- 
try, and  my  Democratic  friends — many  are  loyal  protectionists — I  do 
not  criticize  them  because  they  differ  from  me.  because  they  are  free 
tradei-s  and  I  am  a  protectionist.  They  think  they  are  right.  I 
think  they  are  wr()n<r.  and  as  long  as  I  think  so  I  Avill  say  it.  I  do 
not  criticize  them:  I  differ  from  them:  that  is  all.  When  there  are 
500,000  tons  of  vegetable  oils  comin^r  into  this  country.  I  say  that  it 
can  not  help  but  affect  the  market  for  cottonseed  oil  produced  by 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Crisp.  It  affects  the  price  of  cotton  seed. 

The  Chairmax.  Another  thing:  Oil  comes  here  in  competition 
with  the  cottonseed  oil.  It  is  the  raw  material  of  the  soap  manufac- 
turer and  the  man  who  makes  oleomargarine  and  substitutes  for 
butter,  lard,  etc.  It  should  have  a  duty  upon  it.  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  affects  vitally  the  production  of  this  country.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose and,  I  think,  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  vegetable  oils. 

44740—21  2 
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Mr.  Gakner.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question. 

The  CiiATinrAX.  Just  one  minute,  Mr.  Garner.  The  gentleman 
speaks  about  sending  cotton  to  Europe.  We  consume  60  per  cent  of 
the  cotton  produced  in  this  country  in  tlie  Ignited  States.  We  con- 
sume nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  cotton  in  the 
whole  world,  and  we  are  getting  to  the  ])oint,  in  my  opinion,  where 
we  ought  to  have  protection  on  cotton,  because  it  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  products  of  the  South. 

Tlie  farmers  constitute  80  per  cent  of  the  )M)pulation  of  the  Ignited 
States,  and  any  hiw  tliat  is  not  e(|uitable  and  just  to  them  and  accords 
them  ecjual  consideration  with  others  is  unjust  and  discriminatory. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  Party  to  protect  every  industry, 
whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing.  Every  industry  that  comes 
in  competition  with  the  cheap  oriental  and  European  labor  must  be 
protected  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  life  and  living  in  this 
country.   That  is  the  Kepublican  policy.  [Ai)plause.] 

Mr.  Gaknkk,  Are  you  going  to  })nt  a  duty  on  hides? 

The  Chaikmax.  Ask  me  sometliing  (»asy;  that  is  only  1  of  25 
articles.  I  am  onlv  speaking  for  myself.  I  rather  think  that  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  liepublieans,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Gabn£r.  What  is  your  present  opinion  about  the  hide  ques- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  until  we  get  the  bill  prepared  and  you  will 
find  out.  I  will  vote  with  the  majority  of  my  party.  I  am  like  Mr. 
Kirby;  I  will  get  the  best  I  can  and  accept  it,  because  that  is  all  I 
can  get.  That  is  what  1  will  do.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  hides 
are  on  the  free  list,  if  the  majority  of  my  party  votes  against  me. 
I  will  vote  for  putting  liides  on  the  protective  list.  Does  that  answer 
your  question?  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Young.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  circumstance  or  ccmdition 
under  which  a  duty  on  cotton  would  mjure  the  producer? 

jNIr.  Kirby.  It  could  not  possibly  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  YoiTXCx.  Then  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  injury  and  there 
some  possibility  of  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Ki»BT.  That  is  right;  there  is  strong  probability  of  some 
benefit. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  that  connection,  since  Mr.  Green,  who  is  not  here, 
brought  it  up,  will  you  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  protect  cotton 
that  is  If  inches  long  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  cotton,  which 
is  1  inch  long? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  Only  the  importation  of  long-staple  cotton.  There  is 
no  sutetantial  importation  of  short-staple  cotton;  that  is  the  only 
reason. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  are  250,000  bales  imported  of  the  l^-inch,  the 
biggest  part  of  the  imjjortations. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  Mr. 
Kirby  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  men  in  the  South 
and  even  among  men  on  the  floor  as  to  whether  or  If,  or  whatever 
it  is,  makes  the  difference  between  long  and  short  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  long  and  short  staple ;  that  is  the  only  difference. 
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Mr.  Collier.  What  Member  from  the  cotton  States  has  suggested 
that  ? 

The  (^HAiHMAX.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  <rive  the  name  here. 
Perliaps  I  am  in  error  about  ni'.Mi  from  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  C\)llti:k.  Mr.  (ireen  seems  to  be  the  only  real  expert  on  cotton. 

The  (^H MiniAX.  Mr.  Smoot.  in  the  Senate,  claims  to  be  a  purchaser 
of  cotton  and  knows  tlio  difference  and  is  decidedly  of  that  opmion, 
as  are  sonic  of  tlie  other  ^^entlemen. 

Mr.  Gakxkk.  AVhether  you  levy  a  t:ix  at  the  custamhousi^  in  the 
name  of  protection  or  revenue  I  ask  you  tlie  (luesticni.  Why  discrimi- 
nate airainst  the  len<rth  of  cotton;  why  not  say  ^U'otton-'? 

Mr.  KiRRY.  You  have  to  liave  your'specitic  rate,  and  some  cotton 
is  worth  a  irreat  deal  more  than  others  in  the  market. 

Mr.  (iARNKK.  If  that  be  true,  if  you  have  a  specific  duty,  Avhy  not 
just  sav  "  cotton  { 

Mr.  KiRUY.  Because  in  one  instance  it  would  be  a  levy  for  pro- 
tection and  in  the  other  instance  it  would  be  a  levy  for  revenue, 
where  there  is  no  need  for  protection,  like  lumber,  where  you  could 
wisely  lay  a  revenue  lew,  Avhere  there  is  no  need  for  protection,  and 
th  saine  is  true  of  fuel  oil  comuxg  in  from  Mexico,  you  could  wisely 
lav  a  revenue  levy. 

"Mr.  Garnjck.  1  am  afraid  the  gentleman  will  not  put  a  duty  on 

lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  disturbed  about  that  i 
Mr.  Garner.  I  am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  think  it  would  be  a  j^ihtical  blunder? 

Mr.  Garner.  No;  but  I  think  that  political  opinion  will  be  suf- 
ficient so  that  you  will  not  put  it  on.  You  think  that  the  lumbermen 
along  the  northwestern  border  of  Canada  are  entitled  to  protection 
ap\inst  Canadian  lumber? 

Mr.  KiKBT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the  courage  to  put 
it  on.  because  public  opinion  is  against  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  g^tleman  says  that  he  is  disturbed  about 
lumber.  He  does  not  know  what  the  committee  will  do.  The  com- 
mittee itself  does  not  Imow,  because  it  has  not  decided  that  question. 

Mr.  Ktbbt.  May  I  present  our  memorial? 

The  CHAntMAN.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  You  have 
been  so  intermitted  that  we  will  be  glad  to  extend  your  time. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  my  privilege  before 
you  gentlemen. 

I  want  to  present  Mr.  Thurmond,  of  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  who  will  read 
the  memorial  which  has  loeen  carefully  prepared  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Tariff  Association. 

T^e  Chaurman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Thurmond. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  QEOBOE  M.  THITKttOin),  DEL  BIO,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  You  appeared  before  the  committee  this  winter 
on  the  question  of  the  protection  of  cattle? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  On  wool  and  mohair. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Thurmond  comes  fr<^m  my  State, 
and  if  I  have  to  leave  the  conmiittee  room  during  the  hearing  this 
morning  he  will  understand  the  reason  why. 
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Mr,  Thi  hmond.  ]Mr.  C'liairman  and  oentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  Southern  Tariff  Association  has  prepared,  and  I  will  now  read 
to  yoiu  what  we  term  a  memorial  which  ]>resents  to  the  consideration 
of  this  committte  the  southern  idea  of  protection  as  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation that  we  form. 

Memorial  of  the  Soitthern  Takiff  Association, 

To  111*'  Ways  and  Mkans  Committee: 

Tlic  S<»urliern  Tariff  AssociMtion  represents  jittiliateil  industries  from  Ala- 
hiinia,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georj^ia.  Kenlncky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Misis'uuri.  New  Mexico,  Nortli  Carolina,  Oklaliouia.  Soutli  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  18  Southern  States.  The  num- 
ber of  these  affiliated  industries  is  57,  enibKielng  virtually  every  line  of  activity 
in  the  States  mentioned,  as  follows : 


Agricultural : 

Cottonseed  and  vegetable  oils. 

r^ittle. 

Slieep  and  wool. 
Goats  and  mohair, 
l^yptian  cotton. 
Citrus  fruits. 
Honey  and  beeswax, 
i  »uions. 
Peanuts. 
Grain. 

(>ane  and  sugar. 
Piice. 
I*otatoes. 
liides  auii  skins. 
Tobacco. 
Daily  products. 
Lumber. 
Naval  stores. 
l*oultry. 
Manui^cturing : 
Cott<m  goods. 
Flfiur  nullin;:-. 
Saddles  and  harness. 
Cheuiical  dyes. 
Glass. 
Burlap. 
Penholders. 
Hair  cloth. 

Slau^literin^^  and  meat  i)aeking. 
Pencil  leads. 
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Macaroni. 
Fertilizers. 
Fish  oil. 
Fnmtnre. 
Foundry  products. 
Wood  pulp. 
Iron  and  steel. 
Shoe  manufacturing. 
Potato,  flour  and  starch. 
Mineral : 

Asbestos. 
Barium. 
Barytes. 
Bauxite. 
Cement. 
Clay. 
Felspar. 
Ferro-alloys. 
Gypsum. 
Graphite. 
.Marble. 
Mon(»zite. 
Manganese. 
Mica. 
Potash. 
Pyrites. 
Quicksilver. 
Sidphur. 
Talc. 
Zinc. 


Epsom  salts. 

These  industries  represent  two-tliirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  South  and  have 
directly  deiiendent  ui>on  tliem  two-thirds  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Unless  these 
industries  function  and  prosper,  the  IS  States  in  which  they  are  situated  must 
rest  commercially  stagnant,  their  business  inert  and  their  progress  definitely 
halted. 

The  wiiole  southern  ttnrit*)iy  is  now  in  the  throes  of  an  economic  dlsaster.of 
unparalleled  intensity.  It  has  hem  In  this  ctrnditlon  for  many  months.  Agri- 
culture, the  great  has'c  industry,  lies  prostrate.  The  acres  are  anions:  the  most 
fertile  on  the  earth,  hut  the  <»wners  of  them  are  hesouirht  by  hankers  and  by 
merchants,  hv  statesmen  an<1  hy  ec<momists,  to  let  lie  tallow  the  lands  that 
for  a  hundred  years  have  ch>thed  the  world.  With  unanimity  they  are  advised 
against  the  vast  production  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  wealth  that  can 
be  created  must  not  be  created  because  theie  is  an  economic  status  which  im- 
poverishes a  whole  people  as  a  penalty  for  thrift  in  the  tields.  Nor  in  the 
vast  production  of  edihles  is  the  situation  diftVrent.  since  a  flood  of  foreign 
and  comi)etin,ir  iroods  is  pouring-  into  the  ports,  destroying  markets  and  depriv- 
ing agriculture  of  any  possible  protit.  Equally  stricken  are  the  stock  and 
wool  industries,  so  vital  to  the  sustwauce  of  the  Nation. 
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Not  loss  alanninir  is  the  status  of  the  uianufarturiii;^-  industry.  The  great 
textile  estaltlishnien'rs  are  either  closed  or  are  working  on  part  time.  The  glass 
industry  is  not  functioning.  The  dye  industry,  an  essential  element  in  the 
national  defense,  is  threatened  with  paralysis.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  branch  of  manufacturing  is  in  the  worse  condition. 

The  mineral  industry  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  iu<iperative.  I>ur- 
injr  the  wnr  the  necessities  of  tlie  conflict  revealed  Inddeu  sources  of  essential 
minerals  in  southern  territory  the  development  of  which  promised  not  only  a 
substantial  increase  in  tlie  national  wealth  but  sure  elements  of  defense  in 
the  event  of  war,  goinj^  far  to  determine  the  complete  self-sust^mnce  of  the 
Nation.    These  in<lustries  are  (»n  the  vertre  of  extincti<m. 

We  can  nut  wholly  aciiuiesee  in  the  conclusion  that  these  alarmin^^  and  ruin- 
ous conditions  are  wholly  the  result  of  natural  laws  against  which  it  would  be 
folly  to  contend  and  to  prevent  the  operation  of  which  would  be  futile.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  convinced — and  are  prepared  to  prove — that  the  economic 
disaster  is  the  consequence  of  forces  the  hardness  of  wliose  compact  can  and 
ouirht  to  he  softened  hy  the  interv'.'!5ti*>Ti  of  the  Government,  impartially  made 
oi)erati\t'.  Not  only  are  we  convinced  that  these  forces  have  facilitated  domes- 
tic trtuU^  paral,\  sis  but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  unless  they  are  controlled  imme- 
diately conditions,  if  possible,  will  become  progressively  disastrous,  with  wide- 
spread bankruptcy,  uneinplo>  nieut,  and  civic  restlessness.  A  flood  of  cheap 
imports  is  wreckini;  the  markets. 

We  favoi%  tlierefi»re.  the  immediate  enactment  of  such  taviti  schedules  as 
will  equalize  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  with  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  that  will  take  up  the  diflferratials,  now  fovorable  to  foreigners,  in 
exchange  and  transportation  costs,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public 
welfare:  such  schedules  to  he  so  placed  as  to  distribute  fnirly  the  hurde^is  and 
beuetits  amonj^  all  industries,  without  discriminatinir  ajrainst  any  section,, 
class,  or  product,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  maintained  American  stand- 
ards of  living  in  every  line  of  effort. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  economic  emergency  comparable  in  its  immediacy  and  potential  destruc- 
tiveness  to  any  military  exiucncy  with  which  the  Nation  has  been  confrinited. 
Tlie  "World  War  has  no  more  violently  disttirbed  the  geographical  status  of  the 
world  than  it  has  changed  the  economic  map.  The  wealth  of  centuries  has 
been  swept  away  in  great  sections  of  the  earth.  This  has  resulted  in  a  credit 
famine  which  necessarily  expresses  liself  in  lower  standards  of  living  and 
reduces  costs  of  jn-nductinn  :ihroad.  A  dec-ule  airo  there  wns  hope  thiit  an 
equalization  of  pro<luciion  costs  mi;iht  ho  Duticipated  hy  hi;^her  standards  of 
living  in  other  nations,  but  the  (Ireat  War  has  i»osiiioned  that  exi>ectation,  and 
relief  can  be  effected  now  only  by  the  imposition  of  tariffs  sufficiently  high  to 
afford  real  equalization. 

The  conii>etition  of  paui>er  production  in  its  several  de.Lnves  impoverishes 
those  Avho  attempt  to  meet  it.  and  all  alike,  in  such  circumstan(*es.  are  joined 
in  promiscuous  ruin.  This  situaihni  is  aggravated  autl  intensihed  by  a  break- 
down in  exchange.  In  several  of  tlie  countries  which  are  flooding  or  are 
threatening  to  fl4H)d  this  country  with  their  cheap  goods,  the  purchashag  power 
of  their  unit  coin  at  home  is  three  or  four  times  a?  much  as  the  cost  of  the 
same  unit  in  internalionnl  (»xchnnirc.  Tlie  efl'ect  is  to  *rive  each  of  thcst^  coun- 
tries a  prohibitive  jirotcctiou  a^^ainst  American  products,  while  it  serves  as  an 
actual  bonus  on  exportations  to  America. 

The  South  comes  into  competition  agriculturally  with  the  cheapest  labor  on 
earth.  Her  products  are  the  products  lilcewise  of  the  Orient  and  semitntni*  al 
nations,  where  livinp:  conditions  are  such  that  labor  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
tbinjrs.  The  South  has  been  payinj;  and  would  like  to  continue  to  pay  an 
American  waire  to  tliose  who  toil  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  those  wh*»  labor  in 
the  factories  ami  nunes,  but  it  can  not  pay  five  or  ten  times  the  wage  that  is 
paid  by  foreign  competitors  and  economically  survive. 

Each  of  the  industries  si.LMiinir  this  memorandum  is  submitting  to  your  com- 
mittee severally  and  indei)endently  a  si>ecific  statement  of  its  condition,  touether 
with  statisti<  ai  tables  which  reveal  the  actual  dift'erence  in  cost  of  production 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries.  Tliose  ligures  are  based  on  actual 
market  quotations  and  on  other  information  which  it  has  been  possible  to  col- 
lect. The  emergency  has  developed  so  raiiidly  that  the  investigating:  a^rcncies 
of  the  GovOTtimeut,  such  as  the  United  States  Tariff  Couuuission,  have  been 
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unaltle  to  secure  ivlinhle  statistics  up  to  tlrs  time,  nor  is  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  a  position,  we  are  informed,  to  make  an  investigation  within  such  time  as  is 
available.  We  i'esi)ectfully  sujrgest  to  your  committee,  however,  that  the  tigures 
which  each  of  the  affiliated  industries  is  submitting  is  subject  to  substantiation 
either  by  witnesses  whicli  each  particular  imlustry  can  prov  de  or  by  adili- 
tional  inf<^nnatirn  now  l.e  uk  procured.  The  schedules  sujrJJcested  represent  i  i 
every  case  the  minimum  levies  which  practical  men  in  the  industries  involved 
feel  will  permit  them  to  do  business  on  an  equality  with  foreign  producers,  but 
with  no  advantage  over  them. 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  visualize  for  youi-  committee  the  widespread  devas- 
tation wh  ch  has  been  spread  over  the  South  by  the  flood  of  imports.  No  words 
can  paint  the  picture.  The  lu-eakdown  in  the  cottonseed  market  alone  is  known 
to  have  taken  more  than  25.000  children  away  from  country  schools.  Additional 
thousands  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  other  institutions  of  learning. 
Banks  find  their  commodity  collateral  no  longer  sufficient  to  guarantee  loans 
made.  Scores  of  financial  institutions,  chiefly  serving  rural  communities,  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  operations.  Thousands  of  farms  have  been  a1>an(loned. 
Others  are  s(»  niortprajred  that  it  will  be  years  before  they  are  released.  Innu- 
merable mint  s  are  shut  down  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  emph)^- 
ment.  Factories  that  thrilled  with  life  a  year  ago  are  deserted,  or  nearly  so. 
Thousands  of  cattle,  essential  to  the  national  life,  have  been  hurried  to  the 
:6^aufrhter  houses  or  are  beiuLC  trekked  into  foreiir^i  territory.  It  is  as  if  an 
epIdfMuic,  conta^rious  and  infectious,  paral^'ziug  all  enterprise,  initiative,  and 
l)in,uress,  had  swept  over  the  land. 

In  these  circumstances  we  urge  upon  your  committee  tlie  necessity  of  imme- 
diate relief.  The  disaster  is  progressive.  It  will  not  do  to  stay  it  months  hence. 
With  all  the  emphasis  of  which  we  are  capabl(\  we  urjre  that  relief  be  given 
now.  at  once.  Our  people  are  convinced  that  ir  is  within  your  power,  by  the 
imposition  of  equalizing  tariffs,  at  once  to  control  the  catastrophe  and  restore 
ectmomic  virility.  The  unemployment  is  promoting  social  unrest  Even  brave 
men  fear  to  go  ahead,  for  they  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
must  do  business.   They  can  not  contract  with  assurance. 

They  can  not  arrange  for  pnxhu-tion  while  there  still  hovers  over  tbeni  the 
actuality  or  the  probab'l'ty  that  foreigners  will  meet  them  at  their  doors  with 
similar  goods  at  prices  far  below  tlie  domestic  cost  of  production,  omitting 
all  tlu)ught  of  profit.  There  are  establishments  in  which  the  fires  are  kept 
burning  at  heavv  loss  each  day  in  tl  e  hope  and  expectation  that  speedily  and 
w  thcut  de'av  the  Government  will  interpr>s'-  its  mighty  arm  in  d.^fiMis-  of  its 
industrial  establisbniont  and  levy  the  customs  imports  which  alone  can  revive 
activ  ty  We  rcspectrnllv  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  in  this  grave  emergency 
that  tl  o  eustomarv  pri)cesses  of  legislation  be  reverted  and  that  by  joint  resolu- 
tion or  otherwise'the  Congress  mafee  immediately  operative  such  tariff  sched- 
ides  as  your  committee  may  recommend  as  desirable,  subject  to  modificathm 
upward  or  downward,  as  subsequent  full  investigation  may  show  to  be  wise. 

'ir^'e  that  you  act  tirst  and  investigate  afterwards.  The  essential  infor- 
irat;«n  is  alreadv  available;  the  minutije  of  detail  can  later  be  assembled. 

In  full  appreciation  of  actual  conditions,  we  pledge  you  that  we  can  and  will 
set  the  wheels  of  industry  in  the  South  to  moving  almost  immediately  fol- 
h»win^  the  granting  by  vou  of  the  relief  we  seek.  Among  (»ur  members  are 
those  Vho  to  become  active  at  once.    They  are  leaders  in  their  respec- 

tive in<lustries.  One  man  alone,  who  has  been  forced  by  economic  necessity 
to  send  thousands  of  cattle  to  his  Mexico  ranches,  is  prepared  on  the  enactment 
of  suitable  legislation  to  invest  not  less  than  $500,000  promptly  in  the  purchase 
of  cattle.  Others  are  prepared  to  open  their  closed  glass  factories,  their  shut- 
down mines  their  silent  factories  of  all  kinds.  Agricultural  leaders  also  have 
vet  time  to  prepare  their  tields  for  the  harvests  of  this  year.  We  pledge  the 
committee  that  the  turn  of  the  industrial  tide  back  toward  normal  will  begin 
the  revival  of  which  the  imposition  of  the  suggested  schedules  will  assuredly 

^'^We^further  put  on  I'ecord  our  intention  to  organize  the  entire  F?onth  aroinid 
•in  \mer'can  tariff  policy  to  etpialize  cost  of  production  and  maiutahi  American 
standards  of  living  cm 'economic  grounds,  irrt  spective  of  pai-ty.  Our  efforts 
will  be  educational  along  these  lines;  but  the  surest  proof  of  the  vrisdom  and 
enduring  soundness  of  the  policy  we  advocate  will  be  found,  we  are  confident. 
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in  the  immediate  and  lasting  effects  the  operation  of  that  poUcy  will  prod^ 
The  South  asks  only  for  equal  treatment.    Given  that  rfie  does  not  fear 
competition. 
Beq»ectfttUy  submittedL 

SOTTTHEHN   TaIUFF  ASSOCIATION, 

John  Kirby,  President. 

Texas  Farmers'  League,  N.  A.  Shaw,  president;  Crude  CVntoust^ed 
Oil  Tariff  Committee,  Henry  E.  Watlvins,  chairman;  American 
Egyptian  Cotton  Growers'  Association ;  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
C.  E.  Stewart,  business  manager;  American  Honey  Producers' 
League,  E.  G.  Le  Stourjren,  presid«it;  West  Vir^rinia  Bee- 
lEeepers'  Association,  T.  K.  Mas-sie,  president:  Panhandle  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  Will  C.  Griffith,  president :  Colorado 
H<jnev  rrodncers'  Association,  Frank  Kauchfuss,  nmnager ; 
United  Peanut  Association  of  America,  P.  D.  Bain,  president; 
National  Peanut  Cleaners  and  Shellers'  Associatlcm,  Frank  B. 
Bain,  president 

Florida  Potato  Growers'  Association,  K.  l-.urke,  secretary-treas- 
urer; INttato  Fl<nir  an<l  Starch  Tariff  (Nnnniittee,  W.  P.  Hartman, 
chairman ;  Uice  Millers  Association,  Frank  A.  Godchaux,  presi- 
dent ;  Southern  Rice  Growers'  Association,  W.  B,  Dunlap,  presi- 
dent; Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange,  John  G.  Sheehan, 
secretary;  American  Cane  Growers'  Associat  on,  Henry  N.  Pharr, 
president:  Georjria  and  Florida  Tobacco  (irowers*  Association, 
M.  L.  Flovd,  president;  National  Mohair  Growers'  Association, 
R,  E.  Taylor,  president;  National  Wool  Growers*  Association, 
F.  J,  Hagenbarth,  presidait ;  She^  and  Goat  Raisers'  Ass(»ciation 
of  Texas,  R.  H.  Martin,  president;  Texas  Wool  and  :\h)hair  Asstv 
eiati<m,  Charles  H.  Hobbs;  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Ass(»cia- 
tion,  Praetrer  Miller,  president;  Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Hugh  E.  Campbell,  president ;  American  National  Livestock 
Association,  Ike  T.  Pryor,  president;  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  W.  W.  Turney.  president:  New 
Mexico  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers'  Association,  G.  B.  Mitchell, 
president. 

Arizona  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  Charles  P.  Mullen,  president; 
Southern  Cattlemen's  Association.  E-  B.  Lloyd,  secretary;  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Association,  J.  J.  Farrell,  secretary; 
Missouri  Creamery  Men's  Improvement  Association,  L.  M.  Moore, 
secretary  ;  Texas  Onion  Growers'  Tariff  Committee;  Southwest- 
ern Millers'  Leacne,  K  E.  Moses,  president;  Texas  Flour  Milling 
Association,  Frank  Kell,  chah-man;  Wholesale  Saddlery  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Owen  Oathrlght,  chairman;  Southern  Fer- 
tilizer Association,  J.  Russell  Porter,  president ;  Fertilizer 
Mixers'  Association  of  Georgia,  T.  J.  Reeves,  president;  Fish  Oil 
Tarirt'  Committee,  Charles  M.  Struvan,  chairman;  National  Win- 
dow Glass  Manufacturers'  Association,  W.  S.  Phillips,  president; 
National  Window  Glass  Workers,  J.  N.  Neenan,  president;  Ten- 
nessee Manufacturers'  Association,  J.  E.  Edgarton,  president; 
Georgia  IManut'acturers'  Association,  W.  D.  Baker,  president; 
Alabama  IManufacturers'  Association,  L.  Sevier,  president;  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  A.  Jones,  president. 

Alabama  Graphite  Producers'  Association,  George  A.  Sharpe,  presi- 
dent ;  Allied  Asbestos  IndustHes,  C.  J.  Stover,  secretary ;  Barium 
Producers  and  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  ^laximilian 
Toch,  president;  I*ortland  (Vnient  Association  Tariff  (\)nnnittee, 
B.  t'  Scott,  (  bairman  ;  Association  of  An»erican  Clay  Producers, 
M.  A.  Edgar,  vice  president ;  Barytes  Tariff  C5ommlttee,  W.  S. 
Peebles,  Cartersville,  Ga.;  Bauxite  Tariff  CommUtee.  W.  Rust 
Oppenheim,  chainnan;  Felspar  Tariff  Connuittee,  Charles  In- 
gram, chairman ;  Ferro  Alloys  Tariff  Committee,  I'anl  John 
Kriiesi.  chairman;  Crude  GyiJSum  Tariff  Counnittee,  Frank  W. 
Wilder  and  E.  G.  West ;  National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers, 
J.  S.  Sewell,  president;  Sulphur  and  Pyrites  Tariff  Committee; 
Tennessee  Marble  Exchange,  W.  E.  Moses,  secretary;  Mica 
Producers  and  Manufacturers'  Tariff  Committee;  United  States 
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tnrv  :  Arkansas  .Manpuiese  Association,  ^^ 'i^tei  H.  I^mson, 
pivsideut ;  Talc-  a.ul  Soapstone  Producers'  As»»cwt  o  T  uiff 
Committee,  W.  C.  Boswell,  chairman;  /mc  Ore  lu.UKeis 
S  Sm  ttee,  Paul  Ewert  presi.lent :  TurDontine  and  Kosm 
§Sdu<  oi  s-  AsM..-intion.  ('.  1'.  Sp.-h,  s^^rretary  :  ^'^''''f '^-l"  ^^'^^ 
^"liil  Association,  K.  C  Henell.  secretary;  American  Hftrd- 
w'MMrMau.ifactnrers-  Association.  John  M.  Pritchard.  secretary- 
manager  ;  American  Ponltry  Association. 


TAMFF  SCHEDtTLES  FOR  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  57  SoVTUERN  iNDrSTRlES,  AS  lN';|>«;^™ 

NATIONAL  Hotel,  Washingion,  D.  C,  Apkiu  lb-19,  IJ-I. 

AGBIC  VLTITRAL  8CHSa«TLE8. 

V«'«e/of>b'  oi/«.-Ooconut  oU,  r,  cents  per  round:  copra  ' 

it-fftiuw«r  t«  (pdiiile)   5  cents  iicr  i.ound  :  olive  oil  (nonediDle),  4 

"^pVS-i'L  ..™t«  ,«.,■  |u.i,„.l  .„>  I...tl,  sl„lle,l  .md  un*ell«l  l^-mits :  »  m.t; 

froin  mef  i  "'"1     l'"'  °"  """" 

""'X  .^rwU''Glw™-  i^^^^  "-uys  Means 

tions  of  a  degree  in  proportion.  ^  tntnl  ^iisars,  195  cents  per 

^tiTiSa'sr«.sr.ir  «ut  .all.. 

sugar,  as  ,l,e  caae  may  be  ■■«j<:'>'^»e  IS  :  „noi™n«l  or  larso 

brS  S^er,"«M»-rS  1  K  rough  rice  U,ree^uarter, 

potato  starch. 
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Wrnnix  r  /o/-((cc...-Wrai.i.er  tol.acco  and  tiller  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed 
with  in  e  t  n  ir.  per  cent  of  wraj.per  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product 
i  t  r  more  coi^^  or  depeid^icies.  when  mixed  or  packed  to^e  lier  f 
imiemmed  $2  85  per  pound;  if  stemmed.  .$3  per  pound;  tiller  tol>ac<-o  n-t  sp- 
Sny  JS-ovided  fbr  in  this  section,  if  unstemmed,  35  cents  per  pouiul ,  if 

^*^;^t  m  ""'Jailil^r^ulha;;."  as  used  in  this  section  means  that  quality  of 
le  'f  tol  acco  which  has  the  requisite  color,  texture,  and  bum,  and  '^"^ 
Ltee  for  clii  wrappers,  and  the  term  "filler  tobacco"  means  all  other  leaf 

^^aln,  ;„rK7,uf...-Hntter  and  substitutes  therefor,  t5  ^^};}^ ^^'^''''^J^ 
•ind  substitutes  therefor,  SA  per  cent  ad  valorem;  milk,  fresh,  2  cents  p« 

cents  i,er  gallon;  milk,  preserved  or  condensed  or  stenl.zetl  by 
heating  or  SS'er  i^ocesU,  including  weight  of  Immediate  coverings.  2  cents  per 
pound;  sugar  of  milk,    cents  per  pound. 

Honcii. — Five  cents  per  iiouml. 

BeemraJ: — Ten  cents  per  pound. 

OHtoii^.— Forty  cents  per  buslid  of  57  jwunds. 

Co«oft.-<:otton  having  a  staple  of  If  Inches  or  more  in  length,  20  cents  per 

^rm'u.  rr«,7.s.-Snch  sche.luh-s  as  proposed  hy  the 

and  in.loi  snl  liv  the  hanking-,  a-.-ricultural,  and  couunercial  mterests  of  Florida. 

TtXnflu'  <nul  ro.s.<..-Spirits  of  turpentine,  25  i>er  cent  ad  valorem;  rosin. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  camphor,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

atlNBBAL  SCHEDULES. 

u/,cs^>.  — \shestos  paper  and  niilllx.ard  and  articles  manufactured  there- 
fro  n  I  ot  i.ther  ise  si>e<-  allv  provided  for  in  this  section.  5  cents  per  pound; 
iXstos  pa peraM  nd^^^^^  manufactured  from  long-fiber  asbestos  tor  caskets, 
ite  eliictrSi  papers  not  exceeding:  live  one-thousMudths  of  au  iuch  m  thickue-ss. 
nr  nrtiele  manufactured  therefrom.  1<l  cents  per  pouml. 

",fic "m  of  asbestos  an.l  hydraulic  cement  in  sheets  or  plates  not 

exte  i  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  U  cents  per  square  f'><'f.  ™ore 
?lmn   n  ^e  ghth  of  an  inch  but  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 

i^nts  pCT  SQ«a»*       '  one-fourth  but  not  exceedmg  one-halt  of 

tiS  =!S^-nS;;ir<S;riI::'^^^  ,nn.  nat  sheet.,  e  cents  per 

sniiaie  foot  or  fraction  thereof ;  colore<l  sheets  containing  an  admixture  matter 
Xei-  than  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement.  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition 

^^'isb^torwfcr'and  rope  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom.  35  cents  per 

^Tsbestos  woven  sluer  packing,  iu  rolls,  exceeiling  one  t*»irty-sewndand  not 
exJteding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  articles  manufactured  there- 

''A^bSto^^Te'ts^foW^l  or  cut  from  the  straight  sheet,  rubberized,  graphited. 
or  (Jh^wise  treated  with  waterprootiu::-  or  luhri.-ating  compound  or  cmnpounds, 
or  articles  manufactured  therefrom.  Ij.-)  cents  per  pound.  . 

S'estos  yarn  containing  mot«  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  other 
ili-?n  asb^tos  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  .K)  cent  per  pound:  asbes- 
tos vaWand 'listings  exceeding  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  iiu  h  iu  thick- 
n^s  cTntaiidng  less  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  and  cloths,  tapes,  cords, 
o,  other  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  $1.7.3  Pt^i"  Pouml ;  not  excee<ling 
tweutv-five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,^50  per  POund. 

Asbestos  mantle  threads,  with  or  without  wire,  treated  or  untreated,  $2.50 

^^'aKos  textile  fabrics,  containing  10  per  cent  and  m.i  r.iore  than  20  per 
cent  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos.  "^  cents  per  pound;  coiiraiiiuig 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  other  than  asbestos,  50  cents  per 

^Alf  other  manufactures  of  asbestos,  and  articles  or  manufactures  of  which 
asbestos  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  foi 
in  this  section.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

nTiiim^^^       srluMuU^s  ns  vocounnenae<l  by  the  barinm  producers  and 

uiauufactijrers  of  the  United  States. 
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Barytes. — Ont»-lialf  cent  per  pound  on  crude  barytes. 
Bauxite. — Two  dollars  per  ton. 

Cement. — ^Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  in  barrels,  sacks,  or 
Other  packajies,  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  includin^^  wciudit  of  l)!irrel  or 
package:  in  bulk,  7  cents  per  hundred  piunals ;  on  cement  not  otherwise  spec- 
ially provided  for  in  this  section,  1*0  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Clay  or  kaolin.—S'w  dollars  per  lung  ton. 

FeW/jprur.— Five  dollars  per  long  ton  on  crude  feldspar  and  $6  per  short  ton  on 

pulverized  feldai>ar. 

Ferrosilicon. — All   silicon   in  iron  contnininjr  0  per  cent   silicon  or  over, 
whether  or  not  dcsi.minicd  as  fcrrosilicon  ;  :\  cents  per  pound  on  silicon  content. 
Gypsutn. — One  dollar  per  ton  on  crude  gypsuui. 

Graphite— Crude  graphite  ores,  crystalline  or  amorphous,  1  cent  per  pound 
of  ore  for  ores  containing  50  per  cait  <»r  under  of  graphitic  carbon ;  2  cents  iwr 
ponrd  of  ore  for  ores  containing  over  .">()  per  cent  of  grnpbitic  carbon. 

Lump  and  chip  crystalline  grai»hite,  :i  cenis  i)cr  poinul  of  graphite  of  a  size 
which  will  not  pass  through  a  screen  with  openings  ;i-inch  square. 

Flake  crystalline  graphite,  (5  cents  per  i>ound  of  grapliite  of  a  size  which  will 
pass  through  a  screen  with  (^nings  }-inch  square. 

All  other  products,  manufactured  materials,  and  compounds  containu»g  graith- 
ite,  o  cents  per  i>ountl  for  the  graiihite  tliereiu,  in  addition  to  any  duties  as- 
sessed and  colUH*te<l  under  the  existing  law. 

V<,//>/r.— Marble,  breccia,  and  onyx  in  the  block  or  in  the  form  of  sawed 
slabs,  tiles,  and  mosaic  cubes,  the  schedules  provided  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1909. 

Manufactured  articles  of  the  above  materials  with  the  sole  exception  of 
sculptures,  which  are  the  individual  production  of  professional  sculptors,  75  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  marble-producing  interests  concur  in  the  request  ot  the  limestone  niter- 
ests  that  limestone  be  clas.sed  for  tariff  purposes  with  marble. 

3fowon7e.— Eight  cents  per  pound  on  monozlte  sand ;  $8  per  pound  on  tho- 
rium salts  find  scrap  mantles.  p 

il/fl«..<7ffwevf>.— ^langanese  ore  and  manganiferons  ores  and  concentrates  ihereot 
co-^tainintr  ^^^  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese,  the  sum  of  1^  ^ents  per  piuind 
of  nu^tallTc  manganese  therein  contained  shall  be  paid  upon  all  such  ores  and 
concentrates  thereof  so  imported. 

Ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  (spiegle)  and  all  alloys  or  compounds  con- 
taining manganese  and  other  manufactured  articles  and  materials  containing 
mangnnese  n<?!  especiallv  provided  for  lierein.  4]  cents  per  ]H)und  of  manganese 
therein  conta  ned  shall  i)e  paid  upon  all  such  manganese  alloys  so  imported. 

l/,V.(;._l-nmanufacture<l  or  rough  trimmed  only  and  mica  splittings,  25  c«its 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  . 

Cut  stamped,  or  trimmed,  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica  or 
of  which  nnca  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  50  cents  per  pouud  ami 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  .    ^  i 

Phono-raph  diaphragms,  10  cents  each  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Refuse,  fit  for  grinding  purposes  only.  1  cent  per  pound;  ground  flakes  and 

dust,  4  cents  per  pound, 

Poffl«ft.— Fifty  cents  ])er  unit  \\  .  . 
Pyrites. — Ten  cents  per  unit  of  sulphur  content 
oVk7.-.s-/7 rrr.— Fifty  cents  per  pouud. 

,^fl/^_Salt  in  bags  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  11  cents  per  100  pounds, 

in  bulk.  7  cents  wr  100  pounds.  ^    .      ,   .  , 

Taie   steaHte,  and  soapsto)ir,  anrl  Frmt-h  rhafk.—Thv  duties  desired  and 
recommended  on  the  above  hy  the  Southern  Tariff  Ass<>ciation  are  thos^e  given 
in  H  U  0(K>S  intrudnred  l)v  Hon.  Jos.'ph  W.  Fordney  September  o,  1919. 
Taic  steatitV  and  soapst*)ne  and  French  chalk,  crude  and  unground,  one-halt 

^^tUc  Weatit^^^  soapstone  and  French  chalk,  ground,  washed*  powdered,  or  piU- 

ver'zed,  1  cent  per  pound.  ^       .    ^,  ^ 

Talc  steatite  soapstone  and  French  chalk,  cut  or  sawed  or  in  tlie  form  of 

blaoks.  ciav(nis,  or  cnltes,  2  cents  per  pound.  >       ^       ,i  i,^n„ 

Manufactures  of  talc,  talcum,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  cJ^alj^^^^J^ 
or  partly  manufactured,  if  not  decorated,  50  per  cent  ad  valors ;  if  decorated. 

^For  ?i?Jnhc  ^  and  details  see  statement  made  by  Michael  Dojle, 

president  International  Pulp  Co.,  representing  also  the  Talc  and  Soapstone  Pro- 
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Queers'  As80ciatl«m  of  the  Uuiteil  States  of  80  members,  and  W.  C.  Boswell,  of 
Hai-ford  Talc  Co..  Bait  more,  M<1.,  schedule  A.  ]>aragraph  09,  pages  300  to  36.>, 
inclusive-  also  statement  tiled  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by 
Frelaiul  Jewett.  president  Eastern  Talc  Co..  on  March  29,  1921,  and  the  sup- 
plemental slatenu  nt  hied  l\v  Micliael  Doyle  on  February  24, 1921. 

Zine.—V\}On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  conta  ning  more  than  10  per  cent  and  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  1  i  cents 
per  iMiund  on  the  metall  c  zinc  contained  tlierein :  upon  all  zinc-bearing  ores  and 
7,inc  drosses  containing  more  tlian  2.")  per  cent  of  metalLc  zinc  there  sliall  be 
levied,  (oUected,  and  paid  on  the  metallic  zinc  contained  thereha  2  cents  per 

pound.  ,  ,        J.    J.     M  ' 

No  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  or  paid  on  the  metallic  contents  or  zmc 

ores  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  metalKc  zinc. 

There  shall  he  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  zinc  in  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs 
and  old  and  worn-out  zinc  til  iuily  to  be  reinanufactured,  2J  cents  per  pounds 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  and  white  pigment  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  dry, 

2f  cents  per  pound.  ,     ,  , 

There  shall  be  levied,  ((tllected.  and  jiaid  on  zinc  in  sheets,  plates,  strips, 
coils,  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metals,  or  any  of  these  rolled  zinc  products 
in  fabricated  form  and  zinc  dust.  Si  cents  per  pound. 

SCHBDT7LB  OF  HANT7FACTUBB8. 

Qlass. — Unpolished,  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  weighing 
not  exceeding  20  <mnces  per  stpiare  foot,  not  excelling  384  square  inclies,  valued 
at  not  over  Vi  cents  per  pound,  IJ  cents  per  p<mnd;  valued  over  If  cents  and 
not  over  2f  cents  per  pound,  2J  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  2i  cents  per 
pound  3i  cents  per  pound;  above  384  square  inches,  not  exceeding  720  square 
inches,  valued  at  not  over  2i  <-ents  per  ponnd.  2]  ctMits  per  pound:  valued  over 
2J  cents  and  not  over  3J  cents  per  pound,  2^  cents  per  pound;  valued  over  34 
cents  per  pound,  3A  cents  per  pound ;  above  720  siiuare  inches,  not  exceeding 
1,200  square  inche&,  valued  at  not  over  21  cents  per  pouud,  2}  c«its  per  p<mnd; 
valued  over  2*  cents  per  pound,  3|  cents  per  pound ;  above  1,200  square  inches, 
4}  cents  per  ponnd. 

For  nni)olislie<l.  cvlinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  weigiung  over 
20  ounces  per  square  foot,  the  rates  of  duty  shall  be  double  the  rates  ^eclfled 
for  such  glass  weighing  not  exceeding  26  ounces  per  square  foot :  P^-orided, 
That  unpolished,  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  gla^s  imported  in  l)oxes 
ahall  contain  50  square  feet  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit  and  the  duty  shall  be 
computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass.  In  determining 
the  value  of  the  glass  for  dutv  purposes,  wlienever  a  separate  cliarge  is  made 
for  the  boxes  the  price  of  the  boxes  shall  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  glass. 

Beddlea  md  harness.— Thirty-five  per  c«it  ad  val<Nrem  duty  on  all  in^rts 
of  saddlery  and  harness. 

We  further  indorse  the  s'cliedules  requested  for  the  various  pnKlucts  ot  the 
followin-  industries  as  shown  bv  briefs  recently  tiled  with  your  committee  by 
representatives  of  the  following  industries:  Cotton  manufactures,  chemical 
dyes,  burlap,  penholders,  haircloth,  pencil  leails,  epsom  salts,  macaroni,  fer- 
tilizer fish  oil.  machine  shop  products,  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  your  declaration 

of  principles  with  reference  to  the  tariff? 
Mr.  Thi  RMOXD  (readinor)  : 

We  favor,  Therefore,  the  immediate  enactment  of  such  tariff  schedules  as  will 
equalize  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  with  that  of  foreign  countries, 
and  that  will  make  up  the  differentials,  now  favorable  to  foreigners,  in  ex- 
change and  transportation  costs,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  m  ith  the  public 
welfare,  such  sch(Hlules  to  lie  so  placed  as  to  distribute  fairly  the  burdens  and 
benefits  among  all  industries,  without  discriminating  against  any  section,  class, 
or  pnuluct.  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  maiutauieil  American  standards  of 
living  in  every  line  <if  effort  ■ 

Mi\  LoNGAvoRTH  ( iutcrposino; ) .  That  is  far  enoufrh.  I  want  to  ask 
you  how-  we  are  to  interpret  that  phrase  with  reL»ar<l  to  transporta- 
tion? Does  that  mean  the  frei^rht  rate  for  an  industry  unfavorably 
located  to  the  most  favorable  market  ? 
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Mr.  Thukmond.  I  think  the  phrase  contemplates  that  where  a. 
forei*rn  country  is  now  receiving  by  reason  of  lower  freight  rates  a 
beneficial  market  here  or  rather  a  preference  over  American  produc- 
tkm  bv  reason  of  the  higher  American  freight  rates,  that  that  freight 
rate  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  rate  ot 

tariff  to  be  levied.  ,    .        ...       •  j 

^Ir  LoxGAvoRTH.  But  you  do  not  advocate  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
hi.rh  onouoh  to  pay  the  freight  transportation  for  an  industry  un- 
favorably located  with  regard  to  other  American  industries? 

Mr  Thi  i:au)M).  Xo,  sir;  I  think  not,  because  that  is  a  matter  that 
the  Lord  helped  them  out  with  and  we  can  not  control  that. 

Mr  LoxowciiiTH.  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  ,  ^     i  „ 

Mr  C(nj.iEK.  You  would  not  advocate  a  rate  high  enough  to  place 
a  coai  manufacturer  of  the  far  West  or  Northwest  who  asked  for  a 
tariff  rate  in  a  position  to  compete  with  Canadian  coal  that  was 
shipped  from  t!ie  middle  or  eastern  portion  ^  Canada,  where  the 
haul  would  be  very  short,  for  instance,  to  New  York. 

Mr  TninM<.xo.  No.  sir:  1  think  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  rate  is  clearly  unfair.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Aus- 
traban  wool  producer  can  lay  his  wool  in  Boston  cheaper  than  the 
northwestern  producer  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CoiMKit.  Exactly.  p    ^       j  xv,„ 

Mr  Tin  KMoNi).  Now.  that  is  the  rate  we  refer  to  and  the  kind  of 

rate  we  feel  should  enter  into  the  calcuhition  of  the  levy. 

Mr  CoM.iEK.  Mr.  Thurmond.  1  imaoine  you  are  informed  on  this 

Question     What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  southw^tOTn 
Arizona  on  wool  to  T  .ton  and  the  rates  from  Australia 

^^'l^Z  T  im^S';  t.  tell  you  I  am  not  informed  but 
vou  AVill  find  that  (luestion  thorouohly  treated  in  the  brief  imjter 
•Schedule  K.  and  I  can  refer  you  to  the  brief  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  which  gives  the  difference  m  the  rate. 

Mr.  CouaER.  Is  that  a  brief  which  you  are  filing  to-day? 

Mr  THURAroND.  No,  sir;  it  is  printed  m  your  hearings,  ^^e  ie«r 
to^oi  bilfs  for  our  p^ition  upon  the  rate  that  we  seek  upon 

Mr.  CoSS^'Were  those  briefs  filed  before  we  had  this  increased 

Mr  Thurmond.  It  is  based  on  the  present  rates. 

Mr!  Collier.  Because  those  hearings  were  held  some  time  ago. 

m  cSTrTn  Wni  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  cjues- 
tio^io  ^whXr  I  understand  him.  I  will  state  that  prior  to  the 

'I^J'^^K.^^f  0^^^^^^^  .  The  m  Pev  cent  rais. 

m  ChTiJSan  \contlnui.ig)^  Vegetable  ^^^^^^^ 
Orient  and  coming  into  a  Pacific  coast  port  like  ^an  l^rancisco  or 
nnTother  PacSc  (last  port,  east  to  Chicago  or  Ciru  n.nati  or  Indian- 
apohrwLr^^^^  of  those  oils  were  used  m  the  mairu- 

f Sure  of  soap,  oleomar^rine,  etc..  enjoyed  a  rate  of  freight  tiom 
FranciSast  of  Saf  per  c^nt  below  the  rate  charged  on  domes- 

tie  oils. 

Mr.  Thukmond,  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CHAIB3IAN.  A  carload  of  wool  of  10  tons  or  2{),000  pounds,  a 
minimum  car,  the  rate  has  been  increased,  I  think  25  per  cent  since 
then,  but  it  applies  to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  rates  alike; 
but  at  that  time  a  carload  of  Australian  wool  or  any  foreign  wool 
coming  into  a  Pacific  coast  port  and  going  east  to  Boston  had  a  rate 
of  $5(K)  plus  3  per  cent  or  $15  Government  tax.  If  that  were  do- 
mestic wool,  that  car  would  pay  $1,019.70  freight  fi-om  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Boston. 

Mr.  Thi  RMOND.  Or  practically  double. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  practically  double.  Now,  your  purpose  is 
to  take  care  of  that  discriminating  rate  in  favor  of  the  imported 
article:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thirmoxd.  Yes.  sir;  and  that  that  should  be  figured  in  de- 
terniinino;  the  rate  of  protection  that  those  industries  should  have 
against  these  competing  countries. 

The  Chaiuman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Now,  what  is 
true  of  \'egetable  oils  and  wool,  in  a  measure,  is  true  of  nearly  every 
article  of  import. 

iSIr.  TiiriiivioND.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CHAiKiiAN.  And  they  are  the  discriminating  rates  that  exist 

right  now. 

Mr.  Tiii  RMuND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oldfiklo.  Mr.  Thiirniomh  do  you  think  that  the  remedy  is  a 
protective  tariff  on  tliose  products? 

Mr,  THrisMoNi).  1  absolutely  think  so,  Mr.  Oldfiekh  at  present. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Mi'.  Thurmoiuh  are  the  prices  of  farm  products  still 
falling  or  are  they  increasing? 

Mr.  Thi-kmoxd".  There  is  absolutely  no  sale  for  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  I  am  (juite  sure  that  you  would  know  what  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  TiTrinroxn.  You  are  speaking  now  of  farm  products. 
]Mr.  OLnFiELo.  Yes.   Theie  is  no  sale  for  them  now? 
Mr.  Tiii  KMOXD.  Practically  ncme:  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Oldfteld.  Do  vou  think  the  importations  are  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Thi'r:\U)ni).  I'think  that  general  stagnation  is  the  cause  of  it, 
but  I  feel  this  way  about  it :  T  know  you  are  referring  now  to  foreign 
markets  for  our  products.  T  will  say  that  we  ought  to  take  care  of 
American  markets  and  Amei-icau  producers,  first,  and  then  we  will 
have  time  to  look  out  foi^  our  foi'eign  trade.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Oldfield.  The  most  recent  report  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  issued  just  a  day  or  two  ago,  shows  conclusively  that  all 
i;hese  importations  on  wheat,  and  i)retty  neajly  every  one  you  can 
locate  in  the  documents,  are  decreasing  very  rai)idly.  and  also  that 
our  exports  are  decreasing  l>ut  not  so  much  usually  as  the  imports. 
For  example,  take  wheat:  there  was  very  much  less  imi)orted  in  Feb- 
ruary than  there  was  in  the  previous  month.  Tt  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  that  our  real  ti'ouble  now  is  that  we  can  not  find  a  market 
for  our  surplus  products,  and  I  do  not  see  why  peoi)le  want  to  import 
those  products  here  now  when  we  can  not  sell  what  we  have. 

Mr.  TnuitMOND.  Because  we  give  them  a  market:  because  they  can 
bring  them  inhere  and  get  American  money  foi'  them. 

Mr.  Ow)riELD.  But  you  say  you  can  not  sell  what  you  have  got  your- 
selves because  you  ha%'e  not  any  market.  You  can  not  get  any  Amer- 
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ican  money  for  your  products— at  least  the  ftirniers  in  my  section  do 
notseemtobeabletofindany  market  for  thein. 

Mt.Thukmond.  No, sir;  but  there  is  certainly  jzompr  to  couio  a  tune 
when  they  will  expect  to  sell  some  of  these  jjreat  stores  that  they  are 
hoarding  up  in  this  country;  and  so  lonjr  as  yon  let  them  dnmp  in 
upon  thfs  country  these  cheaply  produced  products  that  '""^t 
in  competition  with,  just  that  lonji  will  you  keep  the  yoke  on  the 
American  pi-oducer.  If  we  can  stabilize  the  market -it  ^^e  can  -e 
a  stable  market,  so  that  men  will  know  that  the  bottom  lu.s  been 
reached-then,  in  my  judgment,  commerce  will  open  up  a-aui  and  the 
wheels  of  commerce  will  begin  to  turn  and  we  will  do  something. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Now,  Mr.  Thnrmon.l.  just  one  other  question.  ^  on 
say  that  this  memorial  is  signed  by  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  ^ 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Now,  that  is  synonymous,  and  would  mean  the  same 
thincv  if  you  said  the  Southern  Protective  Tariff  Association,  would 
it  not 

'  Mi-.  KiimY.  Not  necessarily,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ansvyertluit. 
Mr.  Ou>FiEiJ>.  It  is  a  protective  tariff  association,  is  it  not,  Mr. 

Mr.  kiRBY.  No ;  it  is  a  tariff  association. 

Ur.  Oldfield.  You  gentlemen  who  are  appearing  here  are  pi<»- 

teftionists.  are  vou  not?  , -r     ^x.  i  t  «™  T 

Mr.  KiuBY.  A  great  many  of  them  are,  and  I  rather  think  1  am.  1 

did  not  use  to  be.  but  I  think  I  am  now.  ^        _  ,  „ 

Mr.  Oi.Di  lELi).  xVre  you  a  protectionist,  Mr.  Ihurmondf 
Ml.  Till  n.MOM).  Yes,  sir;  lama  prot^Jtionist. 
Mr.  Oldfield.  Did  you  support  Mr.  Harding  last  year  f 
Mr  THT  inioM).  I  did  support  Mr.  Harding  last  year.  I  voted  tor 

liim— the  first  time  I  ever  voted  the  EepubRcan  ticket  in  my  Ufe, 

but  not  the  last.    [Laughter  and  applause.)  »  ,  „ 

The  (  iiviiiMAN.  Let  me  correct  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  states  that  imports  are  falling  oil. 

Mr  Oldfield.  They  are.  ^  -r    -./v^rt       •  4^^a 

The  C  iiAiR.MAX.  He  is  in  error  about  that.   In  1919  we  imported 
onlv  .-i.OOO.OOOO  bushels  of  wheat  and  in  the  last  eight  months,  ending 
in  February,  we  luiported  40,000.000  bushels  m  round  numbei-s. 
Mr.  Oldfield.  But  in  February  we  imported  less  than  we  did  m 

"^'^Mr' tHi-KMOND.  Because  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  because  water  shipments  on  the 
(heat  Lakes  have  closed  and  what  has  been  coming  m  since  that 
time  has  come  in  by  rail.  On  the  otlier  haiKl.  wool  importations  are 
increu'^in"- :  ^uid.  by  the  ^vav.  a  gentleman  <  alled  on  me  the  other  day, 
repietntlno-  an  Australian  wool  dealer,  and  stated  that  there  were 
100,000,000  "pounds  of  wool  on  the  high  seas  now  on  its  way  to  tne 
American  market. 

Mr.  Thur^moxd.  Yes.  sir.  „ 
The  CHvnniAX.  One  hundred  r.iilli(m  pounds  rei)resents  one-tlfth 

of  our  total  annual  consunM^tion.  and.  therefore,  the  g^^t^^i^  {^^^ 
error  when  he  says  tliat  such  imports  are  falling  off.  /V^e  ^"'JJ^ 
Selhe  i-ecords  he  will  find  right  now  lhat  for  the  last  10  months 
Zlmportr.yill  a^•era^:e  more  than  $;y)0,000,000  a  month  or  m  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000,000,000  last  year. 
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Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Thurmond,  you  stated  just  now  and  your  state- 
ment was  greatly  applauded,  that  we  ought  to  look  after  our  market 
first,  and  then  look  after  the  foreign  market.  I  think  every  Ameri- 
can, who  loves  his  country,  feels  that  our  first  consideration,  of 
course,  should  be  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  tliis  question:  We  raise  between  40  and  45  per  cent 
more  cotton  than  we  can  consume  at  home? 

;Mr.  Thuhmond.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Collier.  And  we  raise  a  great  deal  more  wheat  and  flour  than 
we  can  consume  at  houie.  Now.  if  we  destroy  our  foreign  market, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  surplus,  and  what  effect  will  tha* 
haye  on  these  same  farmers  you  are  talking  about  to-day? 

Mr.  Till  iJMoxD.  I  do  not  think  it  will  iiave  the  effect  you  say  in 
that  it  will  cle^troy  the  foreign  market  at  all.  I  think  those_ people 
are  going  to  come'and  buy  your  cotton,  if  they  need  it  in  their  busi- 
ness'^and  tliey  can  get  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  They  will  bring 
their  goods  here  to  sell  to  you.  of  course,  and  wlien  they  haA'e  sold 
their  goods  they  will  buy  your  cotton.  I  am  not  asking  that  we  put 
on  a  tariff  that 'will  absolutely  exclude  all  foreign  importations.  We 
are  not  asking  that.  AA'e  are\siniply  asking  for  such  a  tariif  leyy  as 
will  e(]ualize  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  with  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  they  can  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  (\iLLiER.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  any  prohibitive  tax? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Xo.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  man  who  is. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  I  will  say  that  you  put  a  prohibitive  tarill  on  wheat 

in  the  bill  that  passed  the  other  day. 

The  CiiAiinLAN.  Oh,  no.  The  gentlemen  present  are  listening  to 
these  statements,  and  I  want  that  to  be  corrected.  We  had  in  the 
Payne  tariff  law  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  which  was  not 
prohibitive,  and  wheat  kept  right  on  coming  into  this  country :  but 
25  cents  a  bushel  then,  when  wheat  was  selling  for  70  cents,  in  round 
numbers,  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Tiii  imoxn.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  In  the  emergency  bill  that  we  passed  the  other  day 
there  is  a  rate  of  35  cents  a  bushel,  but  what  is  selling  for  $2,  and 
therefore  that  is  only  17^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  just  about  one-half 
the  ad  valorem  rate  provided  for  in  the  Payne  law,  and  that  was  not 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  But  wheat  is  not  selling  at  $2  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
selluQig  for  to-dav,  but  I  do  know  this :  That  it  is  coming  m  from 
Canada  in  such  great  volume  that  it  is  (juite  likely  to  make  our  wheat 
sell  below  $1  and  in  a  very  short  time,  if  we  do  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  OLDmsLD.  And  I  will  say  that  Mr.  McCoy,  our  expert  actuary 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  says  that  35  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  is 
prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Thuxmond, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Thurmond,  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  surplus 
that  has  been  accumulating  here  in  the  United  States  and  threatens 
to  become  still  larger  that  the  gentlemen  have  been  talking  about,  it 
is  true  that  you  can  reduce  vour  acreage  and  in  part  meet  that  prol)- 
lem,  if  you  do  not  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  world.  In  other  words, 
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if  vou  are  simply  eoinir  to  deal  in  the  Ignited  States  market  with  your 
commodities,  you  can  iruard  a-ainst  the  destruction  of  your  prices  by 
reducinii  ratively  all  over  the  country  the  amount  grown.^ 

Mr.  Thi  RMOND.  Yes,  sir ;  by  diversification  and  reduction  of  acre- 
age in  which  there  is  an  oversupply.  fu^«„„u  fhp 

Mr.  Young.  By  inteUigent  selection  of  crops  and  through  the 

^'X'^THrRMoxo.'  Yes.  sir.   T  have  been  asked  a  political  question 
or  two    We  had  hoped  to  present  tliis  matter  from  a  nonpolitical 
standpoint,  but  I  come  from  the  bio-est  Democratic  State  in  this 
fo^t?y,  and  I  want  to  sav  for  the  benetit  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
DemSitic  side  that  that  State,  in  my  luunb le  J^Klgment  wi    be  a 
doubtful  State  if  the  course  being  pursued  by  the  Demociacy,  as 
repre^^^^     now  at  Washington,  is  continued    I  want  to  say  to  you 
^Ken  upon  the  Republican  side  that  the  best  KepnblK-an  propa- 
landa  that  you  can  put  out  is  a  bill  that  properly  protects  the 
louthern  industries,  the  industries  that  our  people  are  engaged  in. 
We  drnoT  want  anything  but  what  is  fair  but  we  do  want  to  be 
protected  against  th^  ruin  that  faces  us.  and.  m  tact,  it  is  nght  oi 
Swrbitby  reason  of  our  products  all  l)eing  upon  the  free  list 
^d  by  reason  of  our  being  brought  into  <-ompetition  with  the  pauper 
produ^ion  of  foreign  co^tries,  and  we  beg  of  this  committee  that 
?ou         our  memorial  your  earnest  consideration.       e  belun  e  you 
&^nd  we  believe  as  a  result  finally  that  there  wi    ^-"h^  out  f 
to  Congress  a  tariff  bill  that  wiU  benefit  not  only  the  South,  but 
everv  section  of  this  great  country  of  ours.   [Applause.  | 
IS  St.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  respect  to  the  memorial  which  has 
been  presented,  the  next  to  the  last  name  among  the       ^t^  'ff. 
to  it  is  that  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufactureiv  Association  T 
Iim  president  of  that  association,  and  some  friend  of  mine  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  signing  that  name  to  the  memorial    That  is  unau- 
thorized, because  I  have  never  had  the  matter  up  with  the  association. 
Mr.  OiJ>nBiJ>.  And  vou  want  that  name  stncken  off  ? 
Mr.  KiRBT.  I  want  that  stricken  off,  not  because  I  think  hev  would 
have  any  objection  to  it,  but  the  association  not  having  acted  upon  it 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  liberty  of  doing  that  myself . 

We  bad  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  a  little  further  with  this 
discussion,  but  vou  have  been  so  patient  and  so  courteous  that  the 
other  speakers  haye  concluded  that  they  wiU  ask  for  the  privilege 
of  filini  their  papers  so  that  they  may  become  a  part  of  tj^/ecord 
of  this  hearin.r!  I  have  in  my  hand  here  now  the  papers  of  three  of 
them  As  deci.led  upon  in  our  association,  the  other  speakers  were 
Ml  Troutman.  representing  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mr  Parker,  of  GeorLna.  representing  the  cottonseed  oil  industry, 
Judge  Allen,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  who  is  chairman  o^iiliH  r«^* 
division  of  the  tariff  association;  former  Gov^^Hams,  of  North  Caro- 
na  and  Col.  T.  T.  Prvor.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who  represents  in  a 
hio-h'er  deoree  than  anv  man  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  the 
rattle  industry  of  America,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
filinc  those  five  iia]^ers  with  the  committee. 

The  Cn  vnni  a  n  .  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
Mv  KiiM.Y  Now.  :Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committ^, 
without  offering  any  rebuke  to  my  friend,  Thurmond,  we  want  to 
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^ei«  no  dMoourtesy  to  our  Bemooratio  friends.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  offensive.  Our  prayer  is  they  will  get  right.  We  think  you 
most  earnestly  for  your  very  great  courtesy  to  us  and  we  have  con- 
iidenee  that  this  bill,  when  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  this  committee, 
will  be  wise  and  thoughtful  and  just.  We  thank  you. 
Hie  Chaibman.  Mr.  Kirby,  let  me  say  

Mr.  C)m>fieij>  (interposing).  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Kirby,  that  you  are 
a  ^eat  diplomat. 

The  Chairman.  J  want  to  say,  Mr.  Kirby,  that  personally  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  appreciates  very  much  this  expression  here  to- 
day from  the  people  of  the  South.  We  who  are  from  the  Xoi  th,  who 
have •  believed  in  protection  and  advocated  it  all  these  years,  are 
eincere  in  our  belief.  We  believe  the  Xorth  is  yet  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  protection,  and  as  this  explosion  ^iow  comes 
from  the  South  stronger  than  ever  before  it  strengthens  us  in  our 
desire  to  do  all  we  can  for  every  industry,  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
located,  and  we  thank  you  sincerely  for  what  you  have  said  here 
to-day.  [Applause.] 

(The  conmuttee  thereupoo  adjourned.) 


STATEMENT  SUBICITOSD  BT  B.  M.  AUSSS,  PKBSIDENT  AWlBAMA  DIVISION,  SOUTHERN 

TAWtfr  AMDQIATOMI. 

In  lion  of  a  verbnl  stntpinent  to  the  coniiir-ttee  in  refer^nco  to  industries  in 
mi^*'"'^  which  are  nient'oned  in  the  memorial  presented  hv  the  Southern 
^|4ff  Association,  I  have  been  requested  by  said  association  to  submit  my  views 
la.  writing.  .  •  • 

As  your  committee  did  not  have  the  opportimity  to  owai-examine  the  writer. 
I  .beg  to  state  that  I  am  and  have  always  been  a"  Democrat,  always  voti^  the 

^stpaifrht  ticket  without  reservations.  I  claim  no  special  credit  for  this  record, 
9s  I  was  l)orn  and  reai;ed  in  the  South  in  an  exclusively  Democratic  euviroiir 

DiagndBing  as  best  I  naay  tihe  probable  result  of  the  last  presidential  election 
I  lia ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  a  revMtm     the  tartff 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  southern  Democrat  should  be  barred  the  privilege  of 
advocating  an.v  measure  beneficial  to  his  i.eojile  tliat  are  iust  and  fa'r  when 
revision  takes  place.   Democratic  history  does  not  commit  the  party  at  aU 
tunes  to  a  wmtrary  doctrine.  *~  j  «  « 

The  Southern  Tariflf  Assodatioa  proposes  to  be  noiipartisaii  and  proposes  to 
*-  le,cislation  from  a  business  rather  than  a  political  ai^te/aM  in 

the  attempt  to  put  this  proposal  into  effect  I  see  no  pood  reason  why  it  shoold 
iT'*^    f  -^^^^  cooperation  of  every  citizen  who  has  at  heart  the  legitimate 
development  of  our  country  along  the  lines  of  industrial  activity 
'  ,        .P**'  *  prohibitive  and  monopolistic  tariff,  but  for  tariff 

schedules  so  placed  as  to  distribute  fairly  the  burdens  and  benefits  among 
all  industries,  without  discriminating  against  any  section,  clasTS  p^^ 
Itaf  ofTffor  J  »     ^""^  ""^^  ^  maintained  American  standards  of  mSs 

hv'^tht  stock-raising  conditions  in  my  State  are  not  overdra^vn 

bj  the  author  of  the  memorial  presented  and  whatever  personal  interest  I  have 

r^ii  n/r^r^^  ^^V^  schedules  m«st  refer  to  agricaltu*5d  prodncSTnd  ea^ 

raising  by  the  southern  farmer.  «  «  u  «h.ikj 

Agriculture  is  in  a  critical  condition  not  onl.v  in  the  South,  but  throughout  the 

any  legation  can  be  devised  that  will  assist  ?Jif  class  ? 
i      affoS         ilurf   "'^  Irrespective  of  the  political  party  which 

hJ^Jr^''''"''''''"''"?'^^!'''''?*  ■'^'''■^  ^  by.prodnct8  therefrom  have 

become  more  valuable  than  the  crop  IteelftepTOvtowywvBL  Bstttf^wttlM 
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that  cottonseed  oil  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  vegetable  oils  of  oriental 
countries,  a  competition  unfair  to  American  farmers  and  American  Labor  and 
a  competition  absolutely  destructive  of  a  Intimate  Industry  of  our  own  country. 

The  same  argument  apt^  applies  to  the  peanut  industry  of  Alabama  and  the 
by-lffoducts  of  that  industry.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  the  writer  calls 
to  the  attention  of  this  committee  tlie  fact  that  witliout  the  blare  of  trumi)ets, 

Federal  aid  "  or  other  indicia  of  undue  stimulation  Alabama  wears  the  crown 
of  premiership  iu  the  ancient  and  honorable  business  of  "  raising  peanuts." 

Virginia  and  Georgia  hare  been  stirpassed  in  production  of  this  popular  com- 
modity by  my  State.  What  reward  awaits  the  Alabama  farmer  who  has 
achieved  this  laudable  distinction?  He  finds  himself  in  competition  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  matter  of  the  by-products  from  his  crop,  a  competition  in  which 
even  a  champion  peanut  producer  can  visualize  but  one  result  and  that  too 

sad  for  words.  . ^.   .  * 

No  recent  Industry  In  the  United  States  has  developed  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
stock  raising  in  the  Southern  States.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  work  of  the 
Government  in  eradicating  at  great  cost  the  cattle  tick  that  formerly  menaced 
the  business  of  cattle  raising  throughout  the  Southern  Gulf  States.  This  work 
was  just  about  being  completed  in  Alabama  vrhea  the  business  was  sadd^y 

deflated  "  and  values  (dumnk  50  per  cent  in  a  month.  ,  v. 

Tbe  recognlaed  advantages  for  cattle  raising  in  the  South  are  admitted  by 
^l-informed  specialists  and  experts  in  the  business,  as  weU  as  Government 
experts  who  have  considered  the  subject.  „  ^  ™  _i. 

Tlie  free  range  no  longer  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  South  and  West  and  con- 
sequently private  pastures  wlU  have  to  afford  the  means  of  future  beef  produc- 
tion In  America.  ,  j.^,  v,-  a 
.  A  competition  has  developed  with  South  American  free-range  cattle  shipped 

Into  our  market  free  of  duty.  ,         i,,.    .    ^.^.^  rr^t*.^ 

I  submit  that  it  can  not  be  shown  that  the  consuming  public  in  the  United 
States  gets  any  benefit  through  the  retailer  from  this  unf&Ir  <»^petitionb^ 
tween  the  South  American,  Argentine,  or  Patagonian  cattlemen  and  the  income 
tax  naying  American.   Is  there  any  remedy  other  than  the  tariff? 

The  graphite  industrv  of  Alabama  presents  another  monument  probative  of 
industrial  fatality  of  American  labor  under  American  conditions  compeUed  to 
compete  with  Ceylonese.  Korean,  Japanese,  and  Madagascar  tabor  operating 
under  their  respective  conditions  of  nudity  of  person  or  modesty  of  compensa- 
tion. It  can  be  ^wn  beyond  controversy  that  in  the  graphite  district  of  Ala- 
bama there  are  millions  of  tons  of  ore  carrying  crystalline  flake  graphite  in 
workable  quantity,  the  surface  of  the  deposits  having  been  merely  scratched 
ore  deposits  of  unknown  depth  and  worth  millions  of  doltars  that  await  the 
vitalizing  effect  of  a  reasonable  tariflC. 

AU  ovir  tills  district  may  be  seen  fuUy  equipped  graphite  mills,  most  of  them 
of  the  most  modern  type,  one  representing  a  cash  investment  of  $1..5(W0(X), 
eouiDPed  with  the  most  modern  equipment  and  machinery  and  capable  of  han- 

•  dlin"  about  a  thousand  tons  of  ore  per  day.  These  mills  were  operating  during 
the  late  war,  when  the  war  measures  affecting  this  Industry  were  in  effect,  and 

'  will  operate  again  if  given  the  proper  protection  against  a  competition  brought 
JSia?^  tebJf aJd  iiSuSrtal  ^^mtiois  to  which  no  civUized  Amercan  should 

**aSS?1s  committed  to  the  principle  of  exclusion  of  cheap  coolie  tabor  In 
each  of  the  industries  above  mentioned  under  our  present  tariff  r^utattons 

•  nroducts  of  this  labor  are  admitted  In  American  competition  with  American 
taduSi?  See  of  duty.  I  submit  timt  this  is  unfair,  illogical,  and  inconsistent. 
-As  illustrative  of  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  conditions  along  the  Mexican 
£?rder  In  the  great  cattle-raising  State  of  Texas.  Pasture  land  on  the  Mexican 
Scle  mav  be  rented  for  5  cents  an  acre,  while  similar  land  on  the  American  side 
w  11  cost  25  cents  an  acre,  or  five  times  as  much.  Labor  can  be  had  m  Mexico 
for  $7  50  and  board  per  month,  whereas  the  same  labor  costs  in  the  State  of 
Texas  a^out  ,i;40  per  month  and  board,  and  y.>t  the  cattle  raiser  m  Mexico  may 
Srive  his  herd  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  sell  them  free  of  duty  m  competition 
With  cattle  raised  in  America  at  a  cost  approximately  five  times  as  great. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  or  will  be  filed  with  you  special 
briefs  prepared  by  well-informed  experts  in  the  several  industries  imder  dis- 
c^on!  I  reftain  f rom  presenting  details  and  statistics  tiiat  are  so  abundantly 
jtvsltel^  tram  tiie  above  «n4  other  souro^  : 


\ 


